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POOR LAWS— (IRELAND.) 



TO GEORGE NICHOLLS, ESQ., &c. &c. &c. 

Whitehall, August 22 d, 1836. 
Sir, 

In order to arrive at a practical conclusion witli respect to any measures 
to be introduced into Parliament during tlie ensuing Session, for the benefit of the 
Poor in Ireland, it is most desirable, that a person well acquainted with the 
operation of tlie past and present system of Poor Laws ia England, should visit 
that part of the United Kingdom. 

There is no one to whom I can entrust such a duty, more able to perform it 
with judgment and diligence, than yourself. 

You will, therefore, proceed to Ireland in the first week in September, taking 
with you the Report of the Commissioners of Poor Inquiry in Ireland. 

The chief objects to which your attention will be directed are, — that part of the 
Report which relates to the relief of the poor by money payments, and the 
resource of Emigration. 

You will examine how far it is judicious or practicable to offer relief to whole 
classes, whether of the sick, the infirm, or orphan children. 

You will consider whether such relief may not have the effect of promoting 
imposture, without destroying mendicity ; and whether the condition of the great 
bulk of the poorer classes will be improved by such a measure. 

You will carefully weigh the important question — whether a rate, limited in its 
* amount rather than in its application to particular classes, might be usefully 
directed to the erection and maintenance of Workhouses for all those who sought 
relief as Paupers. With a view to this question, you will inquire whether any 
kind of Workhouse can be established which sjjall not, in point of food, clothing, 
and warmth, give its inmates a superior degrd$ of comfort to the common lot of 
the independent labourer. 

You will ask the opinion of experienced men, whether the restraint of a Work- 
house would be an effectual check to applications for admission ; and whether, if 
the system were once established, the inmates would not resist, by force, the 
restraints which would be necessary. 

Supposing the Workhouse system not to be advisable, you will consider in 
what other mode a national, or local rate might be beneficially applied. 

You will examine the policy of establishing depots ■where candidates for Emi- 
gration might resort ; and you will ascertain by what method it is proposed to 
avoid the evil, said to be likely to flow from the establishment of Workhouses, and 
which might arise in like manner from the formation of depots for Emigration. 

You will specially direct your attention to the machinery by which any r.ces for 
the relief of the Poor might be raised and expended ; the formation and constitu- 
tion of a Central Board, of Local Boards, of District Unions, and of Parochial 
Vestries. 
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Your attention need not be very specially given to the plans for the general im- 
provement of Ireland, contained in the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry : 
hut you will generally remark upon those, or any other plans, which may lead to 
an increased demand for labour. 

You will also inquire whether, under the direction either of companies or indi- 
viduals, the capital applied to the improvement of land, and reclaiming hogs and 
wastes, is perceptibly or notoriously increasing or diminishing. 

You will also carefully read the Bills, which have been brought into the House 
of Commons on this subject, during the present year. 

Lastly, I call your attention to the draft of a Bill prepared by one of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry in conformity with their Report. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Lord Morpeth will render you every assistance in 
their power. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. RUSSELL. 
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REPORT. 



TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, HIS MAJESTY’S 

PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OP STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

London, November 1 5th, 1836. 

My Lord, 

1. I proceeded to Ireland in conformity with, your Lordship’s instructions, Course of proceed- 
bearing date the 22d of August, and after having had an interview with His mg ‘ 

Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and Lord Morpeth, and having carefully inspected 

the House of Industry and the Mendicity Institution in Dublin, and obtained such 
other information there as seemed necessary, I proceeded to visit Carlow, Kil- 
kenny, Thurles, Cashed, Tipperary, Clonmell, Cork, Killarney, Limerick, Galway, 

Connemara, Westport, Castlebar, Ballina, Sligo, Enniskillen, Armagh, and 
Newry, — everywhere examining and inquiring, in the several towns, and districts 
through which I passed, as to the condition and habits of the people, their cha- 
racter and wants ; and endeavouring to ascertain whether, and how far, the system 
established in England for the relief of the destitute, is applicable to the present 
state of Ireland. 

2. The above route appeared to be most eligible, with reference to this inquiry, 
because the inhabitants of the manufacturing and commercial districts of the north 
and the east, approximate more nearly to the English than those of the south, west, 
and central parts of Ireland. To the latter, therefore, it seemed advisable to direct 
my attention in the first instance ; for, if the English system of Poor Laws should 
be found applicable to them, there can be no doubt of its applicability to the 
northern and eastern parts of the country. 

3. I have not failed to attend likewise to the other points adverted to in your Evidence already 
Lordship’s instructions; and I have carefully considered the several Reports of thereon^ Reports 
Committees of Parliament on the state of Ireland, as well as the Reports of the late 
Commissioners of Irish Poor Inquiry, and the evidence collected by them. This 

evidence establishes so conclusively the existence of a state of poverty throughout 
Ireland, amounting in numerous cases to actual destitution, that I feel it unnecessary 
to exhibit any additional proof of the fact. It is enough to state, as the result of my 
own investigations, that the misery now prevalent among the labouring classes in 
Ireland, appears to be of a nature and intensity calculated to produce great demo- 
ralization and danger. 

4. I propose to divide the observations which I have to submit to your Lordship’s Proposed Heads of 

consideration, into three parts: Report. 

I- — The first, will exhibit the general result of my inquiries into the condition of 
the country, and the habits and feelings of the people ; together with such 
observations as have occurred to me with reference to the introduction of a 
system of Poor Laws into Ireland. 

— The second division, will have for its object, to ascertain whether the 
Workhouse system can be safely established in Ireland, and how far the 
Workhouse may be there relied upon as a test of destitution, and a measure 
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of the relief to he afforded ; and, also, whether the means of forming Unions 
and creating an efficient machinery for their management, exist in Ireland. 

HI. — In the third place, supposing these questions to be answered affirmatively, 
I shall submit to your Lordship in detail what appear to me to he the 
essential points requiring attention, in framing enactments for establishing 
a system of Poor Laws for Ireland. 



Part I. PART THE FIRST. 

5. It will he convenient to consider the two portions comprised in this division 
of the subject separately, and 

I. — In the first place, — As to tlic present condition of the country, and the 
habits and feelings of the Irish people. 

I soon became satisfied, that it is only by a personal inspection, that the con- 
dition of the Irish people can he accurately known. A general, and a tolerably 
correct, notion of the state of the country may be gained, by the examination of 
Reports and Evidence; and deductions, pretty accurate in the main, may be 
drawn therefrom; but to arrive at definite and practical views, a personal inspec- 
tion of the country is, I think, necessary. 

Progressive im- 6. The investigations and inquiries in which I have now been engaged, have led 
provement. me to t j ie conviction, that the condition of Ireland has, on the whole, during the 
last thirty years, been progressively improving. It is impossible to pass through 
the country without being struck with the evidence of increasing wealth, which is 
everywhere apparent, although of course it is more easily traced in towns, than in 
the open country. Great as has been the improvement in England within the 
same period, that in Ireland, I believe, has been equal. There are towns and 
districts there, as there are towns and districts in England, in which little if 
any improvement is visible, or which, owing to peculiar circumstances, may even 
have retrograded ; hut the general advance is certain, and the improvement in the 
condition, and increase of the capital of the country, are still, I think, steadily 
progressive. 

Disproportionate in- .. 7. If it he asked how this accords with the apparent increase of misery and des- 
crease Of population, titution among a large portion of the people, the answer I think is obvious. The 
capital of the country has increased, hut the increase of the population lias been 
still greater ; and it therefore does not follow that there is an increase of capital or 
comfort in the possession of each individual, or even of the majority. The reverse 
is unhappily the fact. — Towns, exhibiting every sign of increased wealth, are 
encircled by suburbs composed of miserable hovels, sheltering a wretched popula- 
tion of mendicants. — In the country, evidence of the extreme subdivision of land 
everywhere appears, and, as a consequence, the soil, fertile as it naturally is, be- 
comes exhausted by continual cropping ; for the cottier tenant, too often reduced 
to a level little above that of the mendicant, is unable to provide manure for his 
land, and has no other mode of restoring its vigour, hut bv subiecting it to a long 
and profitless fallow. 

Subdivision of land. 8. Fanners of three hundred acres, or even of two or one hundred, except in the 
grazing districts, have become almost extinct in Ireland. A variety of circum- 
stances seem to have contributed to bring about this change. In some instances 
the proprietor lias himself subdivided his land into small holdings of five, ten, or 
fifteen acres, with the view of increasing liis rent-roll, or adding to his political in- 
fluence. In other cases, the land has been let on lease to a single tenant on lives, 
or for a term ot years, or both conjointly, — and he has sublet to others, who have 
again gone on dividing and subletting, until the original proprietor is almost lost 
sight ot, and the original holding is parcelled out among a host of small occupiers. 
tacEedto th^pos- - occ upation °f a plot of land, has now gotten to he considered by a great 
session of land. portion ot the Irish people, as conferring an almost interminable right of possession. 

rins seems in some measure to have arisen out of the circumstances in- which they 
have been placed : for there being no legal provision for the destitute, and the sub- 
division of the land into small holdings having destroyed the regular demand for 
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labour, the only protection against actual want, the only means by which a man could Part I. 

procure food for his family, was by getting and retaining possession of a portion of 

land : for this he has struggled — for this the peasantry have combined, and burst 
through all the restraints of law and humanity. So long as this portion of land 
so acquired and so retained, was kept together, it was possibly sufficient to supply 
his family with a tolerable degree of comfort : but after a time he would have sons 
to provide for, and daughters to portion off ; and this must all be effected out of 
the land until the holding of ten or fifteen acres, became divided into holdings of 
two, three, or five acres. After a time too, the same process of subdivision is again 
resorted to, until the minimum of subsistence is reached ; and this is now the only 
resource of a large portion of the Irish peasantry. — Laud is to them the great 
necessary of life. There is no hiring of servants. A man cannot obtain his living 
as a day-labourer. He must get possession of a plot of land, on which to raise pota- 
toes, or starve. It need scarcely be said that a man will not starve, so long as the 
means of sustaining life can .be obtained by force or fraud ; and hence the scenes 
of violence and bloodshed, which have so frequently occurred in Ireland. 

10. One of the circumstances that first arrests attention in Ireland, is the almost Mendicancy-its 
universal prevalence of mendicancy. It is not perhaps the actual amount of misery P ernicious ^co- 
existing amongst the. mendicant class, great as that may be, which is most to be 
deprecated ; but the falsehood, the trickery, and fraud, which become a part of their 
profession, and spread by their example. Mendicancy appeals to our sympathies 

on behall ot vice, as well as wretchedness; and encouragement is too often afforded 
to the one, by the relief intended to be administered to the other. To assume the 
semblance of misery, in all its most revolting varieties, is the business of the men- 
dicant. His success depends upon the skill with which he exercises deception. 

A mass of filth, nakedness, and misery, is constantly moving about, entering every 
house, addressing itself to every eye, and soliciting from every hand : and much of 
the dirty and indolent habits observable in the cabins, clothing, and general conduct 
of the peasantry, may probably be traced to this source ; and I doubt even if those 
above the class of labourers altogether escape the taint. Mendicancy and wretch- 
edness have become too common to be disgraceful. It is not disreputable to beg, 
or to appear wretchedly clothed, or to be without any of the decencies of life : and 
the semblance of such misery is not unfrequently assumed for some special object, by 
individuals not of the mendicant class. 

11. Another characteristic of the Irish, is their intemperance. Drunken- Intemperance, 
ness appears to be much more common than in England. The use of whiskey, 

and tobacco, appears to be excessive, although the evident poverty of the 
people would seem -to forbid such indulgences. The number of spirit-shops 
in every town and village (for almost every shop in fact sells spirits), and the 
extreme cheapness of the whiskey, afford facilities for drunkenness which seem 
irresistible. A man may get beastly drunk for '2d. ; and I understand their potatoe 
diet renders the Irish people more easily affected by the spirit than others — it may t 
possibly help to increase their love for it. I have been everywhere assured that 
the vice of drunkenness is increasing, and that many of the acts of violence and 
disorder which occur in Ireland, are planned in some obscure whiskey shop, and 
executed under the influence of the poison there imbibed. 

12. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilkenny has set an admirable example, by Drunkenness" 
putting a stop to drunkenness on Sundays throughout his diocese. It was at first checked, 
supposed to be impossible to accomplish this, but by steady perseverance he at 

length succeeded, and is now rewarded by 'witnessing the improvement of the 
people in comfort and respectability. The New Act, prohibiting drunkenness on 
penalty of certain fines, seems to be working well in Ireland, and in some degree 
lessening the evil. The public exhibition of drunkenness is an offence against 
decency, from which the community is justified in defending itself; and the police 
are properly active in enforcing the provisions of the Act. 

13. During my progress through the country, it was impossible not to notice the Depression of feel- 
depression of feeling, morally and personally, of the Irish peasantry, and this to an in e | s a “° r ngst tlle j 
extent which a stranger could not witness without very painful emotions. It shews peasan ry ‘ 

i n ^ le * r m0f ^ e of living, in their habitations, in their dress, in the dress of their 
children, and in their general economy and conduct. They seem to feel no pride, 
ho emulation ; to be heedless of the present, and reckless of the future. They do 
hot (speaking of the peasantry as a w r hole) strive to improve their appearance, or add 
o their comforts. Their cabins still continue slovenly, smoky, filthy, almost with 
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Part I. out furniture or any article of convenience or decency. On entering a cottage, the 
woman and children are often seen seated on the floor, surrounded by pigs and 
poultry, in the midst of filth— the man lounging at the door, to approach which it is 
necessary to wade through mud; yet he is too^ indolent to make a dry approach 
to his dwelling, although there are materials fit for the purpose close at hand • 
his wife is too slatternly to sweep the place in which they live, or remove the dirt 
and offal, however offensive, from the floor. If you point out these circumstances 
to the peasantry themselves, and endeavour to reason with and show them how easily 
they might improve their condition and increase their comforts, you are invariably 
met by excuses as to their poverty. Are a woman, and her children, and her cabin, 
filthy,— whilst a stream of water runs gurgling at the very door ?— the answer 
invariably is, “ Sure, how can we help it, we are so poor.” With the man it is 
the same*; you find him idly basking in the sun, or seated by the fire, whilst his 
cabin is surrounded by mud, and scarcely approachable from the accumulation of 
every kind of filth ; and he too will exchiim, “ Sure, how can we help it, we are so 
poor,” — whilst at the very time he is smoking tobacco, and has probably not denied 
himself the enjoyment of whiskey. 

Poverty not the 14. Noav poverty is not the cause, or at least not the solo and immediate cause, 
sole cause. 0 f this mode of living of the Irish peasantry. If they felt the wish to better their 
condition, or to appear better, they might do so : hut they seem to have no such 
ambition ; and hence the depressed tone of feeling of which I have spoken. This 
may partly be attributed to the remains of old habits, — for, bad {is the circumstances 
of the peasantry now are, they were yet, I am persuaded, worse fifty or thirty years 
ago. A part also must be owing to a want of education, and of self-respect ; and a 
part likewise to their poverty; — to which last cause alone, every thing that 
is wrong in Ireland is invariably attributed. Coupled with this assertion of 
their own poverty, I every where found the most exaggerated notions of English 
wealth, and a vague belief of certain great things that are by and bye to be done 
by the influx of English men, and English capital. This, perhaps, is iu some 
respects fortunate, for although it may in a certain degree indispose the Irish them- 
selves to present exertion, it will yet induce them to hail with favour whatever efforts 
may be made for bettering their condition, and developing the resources of the 
country. 

Desultory and idle 15. The desultory and idle habits of the Irish peasantry, sire very remarkable. 

However urgent the demands upon them for exertion, — if, as iu the present season, 
their crops are rotting in the fields from excessive wet, and every moment of sun- 
shine should he taken eager advantage of, — still, if there be a market to attend, a 
fair, or a funeral, a horse-race, a fight, or a wedding, all else is neglected or for- 
gotten ; they hurry off in search of the excitements and the whiskey which abound 
on such occasions, and with a recklessness hardly to be credited, at the moment 
that they are complaiuing most loudly of distress, they take the most certain steps 
for increasing it. Their fondness for ardent spirits is, I believe, one cause of this; 
another, and probably the principal cause, will be found in their general position 
as part occupiers and part labourers. The work required upon their small hold- 
ings is easily performed, and may, as they say, “ be done any day.” Their work 
for wages is uncertain ; hence arises a total disregard of the value of time, a 
desultory and sauntering habit, without industry or steadiness of purpose. Under 
these circumstances, it will not he matter of surprise that the heaviest share of the 
work falls upon the females, who appear to do all the drudgery, and are commonly 
seen "without shoes or stockings, whilst the men are in general supplied with both. 

Analogy between 16. Such is too generally the character, and such the habits, of the Irish pea- 
tioVofthe Irish and sa,ltr y at ^ ie present day; and it may not he iminstruetive to murk the close 
that Of the English resemblance which these hear, to the character and habits of the English peasantry 
oldPoor fis. the “ tll . e Pauperized districts, under the abuses of the old Poor Law. Mendicancy 
and indiscriminate alms-giving seem to have produced the same results in Ireland* 
that indiscriminate relief produced in England : the same reckless disregard at 
the future — the same idle and disorderly conduct — the same proneness to outrage, 
aud resistance to lawful authority, having then characterised the English pauper- 
labourer, which are now too generally the characteristics of the Irish peasant. A* 
abuse of a good law caused the evil in the one case, and a removal of that abuse is 
now rapidly effecting a remedy. In the other case, the evil appears to have ansfiQ 
rather from the want, than the abuse of a law ; hut the corrective for both wili, 
believe, he found to he essentially the same. 
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ii. — S econdly — As to the introduction of a system of Poor Laws into Ireland. PAnT r * 

17. The objections usually urged against an Irish Poor Law, may be divided Objections, 
into two heads— first, those founded on an anticipated demoralization of the Irish 
peasantry — and, secondly , those founded on the probable amount of the charge. 

18. The first objection derives its force from the example of England under the Objections founded 
old law: but the weight of this objection is destroyed by the improved adminis- EnS Ple ° f 
tration under the new law, which is rapidly eradicating the effects of previous S 

abuse ; and which will, there is good reason for believing" effectually prevent their 
recurrence. This belief is founded on the experience of the effects of the new 
system, in every instance in which it has been brought fairly into operation ; and 
particularly in two important parishes in Nottinghamshire, where the workhouse 
principle was first established in its simplicity and efficiency, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago; and where it has continued to be equally effective, up to the present 
time. Similar results have invariably attended its application in the new Unions 
formed under the Poor Law Amendment Act, which are conducted essentially upon 
the same principle, but until a superior combination of machinery, and administra- 
tive arrangement. 

19. With respect to the second objection, founded on the probable amount of Objection founded 
expenditure,— -it may be remarked, that the Irish population, like every other, must on expense> 

be supported in some way out of the resources of the country ; and it does not 
follow therefore, that the establishment of such a system of relief will greatly increase 
the charge upon the community, if it increase the charge at all. During the pro- 
gress of my inquiries, I was often told that the recognition of any legal claim for 
relief, would lead to universal pauperism, and would amount to a total confiscation 
of property. Many Irish land-owners appeared to participate in this apprehen- 
sion, — under the influence of which, it seems to have been overlooked, that the 
only legal claim for relief in England, is founded on the actual destitution of the 
claimant ; and that as the existence of destitution is the ground of the claim, so is 
its removal the measure of the relief to be afforded. This circumstance alone, if 
the destitution be rightly tested, will afford sufficient, and perhaps the best pro- 
tection to property. At present there is no test of destitution in Ireland ; mendi- 
cancy is only the outward sign of it. The mendicaut, whether his distress be real 
or fictitious, claims and receives his share of the produce of the soil, in the shape 
of charity, before the landlord can receive his portion in the shape of rent, and 
before the tenant has ascertained whether he is a gainer or a loser by his labours and 
his risks. The mendicant’s claim has now precedence of every other. If the whole 
property of Ireland was rated to the relief of the poor, it would be no more : but 
in this case the charge would be fairly and equally borne; whereas, at present, 
it is partial and unequal in the collection, and has, moreover, a direct tendency to 
evil in its application. 

20. The voluntary contributions of Scotland have been strongly recommendedVoluntary coitri- 
as an example, rather than the compulsory assessments of England; and the butions ' 

Dublin Mendicity Association, suppox-ted on the former principle, has been referred 

to, and its working described as at once effective for the suppression of mendi- 
cancy, and the relief of the indigent within the sphere of its operations, without 
in any way lessening the sensibilities of individual benevolence. It appears to me, 
however, that the feelings of charity and gratitude which it is delightful to con- 
template as the motive and the fruit of benevolent actions, can only exist between 
individuals, and are incompatible with the operation of such associations. It 
batters not whether the fund to be distributed, has been raised by voluntary contri- 
ution, or by legal assessment, or whether it has been devised for purposes of general 
chanty : the application of the fund becomes, in each case, a trust ; it is distributed 
as a trust, and it is received as a right, not as a gift. Each applicant considers that 
e has a claim upon the fund, and regards every refusal as an individual injustice. 

21 As regards the mode of proriding relief for the destitute, which prevails in Mode of Relief in 
I and, — interwoven as it is with the habits and religious feelings of the people, ScotJan<1, 
and made up of partly voluntary, paitly compulsoi-y, contributions, (for a conti-ibution 
nTrri- r ? ndere(1 almost as compulsory by custom, as if imposed by legislative enact- 
ent,)-— it seems only necessary to remark, that its existence in Scotland does not 
prove that it is applicable to a country so essentially different in all respects as 
re an( b where no modification of voluntary contributions can be relied upon for 
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rendering relief, from that source, permanent or effectual. Of this I was satisfied 
after a careful examination of the Dublin Mendicity Association, which has with 
difficulty been kept in existence by the great exertions of the gentlemen constituting 
the committee, and by the threat of parading the mendicants through the streets. If 
so much difficulty is found in supporting such an institution in Dublin, how imprac- 
ticable must it be to provide permanent support for similar institutions in other parts 
of the country ? — and if the relief professed to be afforded on certain conditions, is 
not steadily supplied, what mischief and misery may not ensue? 

22. The practice of the Dublin Mendicity Association is, to receive all applicants, 
to supply them with sufficient food during the day, and, on dismissing them at night! 
to give each individual a penny to procure a lodging. Of the 2,047 persons who 
were inmates when I visited the establishment, the far larger portion were seated 
in idleness. Some of the women and girls were occupied in spinning and knitting, 
and some in stonebreaking : this last seemed a favourite occupation, and the women 
could easily earn Is. Sd. each per week at it, but they were not permitted to earn 
more. The men who were able and willing to work, were occupied in grinding 
horse corn, and in breaking limestone into gravel, and were not permitted to earn' 
more than 2s. 6d. per week; but none were compelled to work, and the men as 
well as the women, earning as above, were provided with subsistence, for which 
they were charged Id. per day by the Association. The Dublin Mendicity Asso- 
ciation has certainly done great good, and it must be admitted that the sudden 
closing of its doors would be productive of much suffering. It is, however, I think 
evident, that its tendency must be to hold out an encouragement to vagrancy, by 
ensuring a certain amount of support, on which the vagrant can fall back under 
unfavourable circumstances, or a “ run of ill luck,” as it would probably be called, 
— thus operating, in fact, with respect to vagrancy, as a kind of voluntary labour- 
rate. The Dublin Mendicity Association, therefore, affords no precedent for gene- 
ral adoption as a medium of relief in Ireland; and the chief reasons in favour of 
such an institution, seem to be the absence of any general system of relief for the 
destitute, and the amount of suffering which would attend its sudden dissolution. 

23. Some persons have contended, that relief for the indigent classes in Ireland 
ought to be provided in “ Houses of Industry,” similar to those now existing in 
Dublin, Clomnell, Cork, Limerick, &c., to be established and maintained by Govern- 
ment. These institutions are in general tolerably well managed in the large towns. 
Some degree of classification of the inmates is enforced, and tlie sexes are invariably 
separated. In this respect they are decidedly superior to the old Gilbert’s Incor- 
poration Houses in England, although in most other respects they are nearly on a 
par with them. But they are certainly not entitled to the designation of “ houses of 
industry there being little work done m any of them, and in some none at 
all. They are, in fact, places for the reception and maintenance of a certain number 
of poor persons, generally aged or infirm, and idiots and lunatics. In some 
instances vagrants are committed to these “ houses of industry” for one day or 
more ; but as a means of supplying needful relief to the destitute, and of testing 
that destitution, so as to detect and repel wilful idleness, and thereby afford a new 
stimulant to exertion, they are, I think, totally inefficient. 

24. Notwithstanding these objections, I found everywhere throughout my pro- 

gress, after quitting Dublin, a strong feeling in favour of a general assessment upon 
property, for the relief of the indigent. At present, the burthen of such relief falls 
almost exclusively upon what may be called tile Imver classes ; whilst the higher 
classes generally, and the absentee proprietors entirely, escape from any immediate 
participation in it A system of Poor Laws, similar in principle to the English 
system, would go far to remedy this inequality,— the people are aware of this, — 
mid, as the general result of my inquiries, I have been led to the conclusion that 
Boor Laws may be now established in Ireland, guarded by the correctives derived 
from experience in England, with safety and efficiency. I think also, that such a 
measure would at the same time serve to connect the interests of landlords and 
tenants, and so become a means of benefiting both, and promoting the general peace 
and prosperity of the country. ° 1 

25. The desire now so generally expressed for a full participation in English 
laws and English institutions, will dispose the Irish people to receive with alacrity, 
any measure having a tendency to put them upon the same footing as their fellow- 
subjects of England. This is a circumstance particularly favourable to the esta- 
blishment of a safe and efficient system of Poor Laws for Ireland at this moment. 
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At another season, or under other circumstances, it might he difficult to surround Purr I. 

a legal provision of relief for the Irish poor, with such checks and counterpoises 

as to guard, it effectually against abuse ; and to prevent that which was intended for 
the relief of the unavoidably indigent, from being perverted to the support of in- 
dolence, or to the encouragement of vice and improvidence. At present, I think 
little comparatively of such difficulty exists ; and the Legislature may now venture 
to entertain the subject, having the experience of England before them, with 
a reasonable confidence of being able so to deal with it, as to guard against abuse, 
and to bring the measure to a successful issue. All circumstances appear to be 
now favourable for tlie introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland ; and if the landed 
proprietors and gentry will there perform the same part, which the proprietors and 
gentry of England are so zealously and beneficially performing in the adminis- 
tration of tlie new law, the result will be neither distant nor doubtful. That the 
landlords of Ireland will do this, it seems unreasonable to doubt, every motive of 
public duty and private interest impelling them to it ; and it is, I think, impossible 
to over-estimate the importance, morally and socially, of their thus taking their 
full share of the labour, as well as the charge, of local administration, and 
identifying themselves with the other classes of the community. 

26. A system of Poor Laws however, if established in Ireland, must not he ex- Effect of Poor 
pected to work miracles. It would not immediately give employment or capital; Laws. 

out it would, I think, serve to help the country through what may be called its 
transition period ; and in time, and with the aid of other circumstances, would 
effect a material improvement in the condition of the Irish people. The English 
Poor Laws, in tlieir earlier operation, contributed to the accomplishment of this 
object in England ; and there seems nothing to prevent similar results in Ireland. 

Facilities now exist in Ireland for helping forward the change, and for shortening 
its duration as well as securing its benefits, which England did not possess 
in the time of Elizabeth, or for a century and half afterwards. By the term 
“ transition period,” which I have used above, I mean to indicate that season of 
change from the system of small holdings, allotments, and subdivisions of land, 
which now prevails in Ireland, to the better practice of day labour for wages, 
and to that dependence on daily labour for support, which is the present condition 
of the English peasantry. This transition period is, I believe, generally beset with 
difficulty and suffering. It was so in England ; it is, and for a time will probably 
continue to be so, in Ireland ; and every aid should he afforded to shorten its dura- 
tion, and lessen its pressure. 

27. It has been considered, that the existence of the con-acre system in Ireland, Con-acre system: 
is favourable to such a transition. I am disposed to concur in this view; and its effecls - 
think that the frequent change, and annual hiring of the con-acre, will help to 

wean the Irish peasantry from their now eager desire for becoming occupiers of 
land, and will thus lead them to become free labourers for wages. This eager 
clinging to land, and its subdivision into small holdings, is I think, at once, a cause 
and a consequence of the rapid increase of the Irish people, and of the extreme 
poverty and want which prevail among them. It is not because the potatoe alone 
constitutes their food, that a kind of famine, more or less intense, occurs annually 
in Ireland, between the going out of the old, and the coming in of the new crops ; 
but it is because the peasantry are the sole providers for their own necessities, Annual famine— its 
each out of his own small holding : and being all alike hard pressed by poverty, cause * 
and prone, therefore, to endeavour “ to pull through,” as they call it, with the 
smallest amount of means, they are very apt to under-calculate the extent of their 
wants, and often squander tlieir store so early, as to he left without food before 
the new crop is ripe. In this emergency, there is no stock provided to which they 
can have recourse, even if they had the means of purchasing: and misery and 
disease are the consequences. All the evidence hears out this view of the subject, 
und it i s confirmed by my own inquiries. A Poor Law, if established, would 
lighten the pressure under such, a visitation, by providing for the relief of the aged 
and infirm, the widow and the orphan, who now depend entirely upon the labour- 
ing classes for subsistence. The Poor Law machinery, too, would probably afford 
me best organization for obtaining present relief for the able-bodied, in their ex- 
treme need, as well as for preventing the occurrence of such a calamity in future. 

. It is impossible to mix with the Irish people, and not become sensible of the Irish clergy: their 
influence which the clergy exercise over their flocks. It seemed important, there- to fte irtrodac- 
ore > to ascertain the views, of the. clergy, and I discussed the subject with many tion of Poor Laws. 

C 
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of them, as well Catholic as Protestant, in all parts of the country, and took all op- 
portunities of obtaining a knowledge of their views and opinions ; and I found them, 
with few exceptions, decidedly favourable to a Poor Law. In the cases where they 
were not so, the adverse opinion appeared to be founded on some vague notion, that 
their immediate influence might be lessened by taking from them the distribution 
of some of that relief, which now passes through their hands : but this narrow 
feeling was of such rare occurrence, that I feel warranted in saying, that the clergy 
of every denomination are almost unanimously in favour of a system of Poor Laws 
for Ireland. This was, perhaps, to be expected ; for the duties of the clergy lead, 
them to mix more with the people, and to see more of their actual misery than any 
other class of persons in Ireland. The shopkeepers too, and manufacturers and 
dealers generally, I invariably found favourable to Poor Laws. They for the most 
part declared that, independently of other and higher considerations, they should 
be gainers at the end of the year, whatever might be the amount legally assessed 
upon them ; for that they could neither close their doors, nor turn their hacks upon 
the wretched objects who -were constantly applying to them for aid ; whilst the 
landed proprietors, if resident, were in a great measure protected from such appli- 
cations, and the non-resident proprietors were, of course, altogether beyond their 
reach. 

29. A legal provision for the destitute is, moreover, I think, an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the suppression of mendicancy. If the state offers an alternative, it 
may prohibit begging: it would be in vain to do so otherwise, for tlie law would be 
opposed to our natural sympathies, and would remain inoperative. This was the 
course adopted in England, where it was long endeavoured to repress vagrancy by 
direct enactments, but apparently with little advantage. At last the offer of relief 
was coupled with the prohibition of mendicancy, — and, until our Poor Law admi- 
nistration had become corrupt, with perfect success. To establish a Poor Law, 
then, is, I believe, a necessary preliminary to the suppression of mendicancy. That 
it will be, on the whole, economical to do this in Ireland, it is, I think, scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt : but the moral effect of removing such a pestilent plague-spot from 
society is, beyond calculation, important. 

30. It is, I think, a circumstance favourable to the establishment of Poor Laws, 

that there is so much land lying waste and uncultivated in Ireland. A large por- 
tion of this land appears to he susceptible of profitable cultivation ; and the 
order and security, which the introduction of Poor Laws would tend to esta- 
blish, would encourage the application of capital to such objects. If capital were 
to be so applied, considerable tracts would be brought under culture, and thus afford 
immediate occupation to the now unemployed labourers. I have no experience in 
the reclamation of bog land, but the finest crops which I saw in Ireland, were on 
land of this description ; and this often very imperfectly drained. Most of the 
recently reclaimed bog which I saw in the western counties, was reclaimed by the 
small occupiers, who partially drained and inclosed an acre or two at a time ; but 
such operations were without system or combination, and for the most part 
indifferently performed. In this way, however, the reclamation of these wastes will, 
of necessity, proceed,— constantly adding to the number of small cottier tenants, 
and consequently swelling the amount of poverty and wretchedness in the country, 
—unless proprietors and capitalists shall be induced to take the matter in hand, 
and, by inclosing and effectually draining whole tracts, secure the means of apply- 
ing improved and economical management on a large scale. It appeared from 
what I saw, and from all that I could learn by careful inquiry, that wherever sea- 
sand, or sea-weed, or lime is to he obtained, bog land may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage,— presuming always that it is first effectually drained. Now Ireland 
abounds m limestone beyond any country that I have ever seen, and along the 
western coast sand and sea-weed are plentiful. The elements of fertility, therefore, 
are at hand, — all that is wanted is capital and enterprise to call them into action. 
The inclosing and draining, and the whole process of reclamation, would afford 
employment, to a large number of labourers, who are now for a great portion 
of the year, idling about without occupation ; and when the land so reclaimed be- 
comes subjected to a regular process of cultivation, it will continue to afford them 
regular employment at daily wages, instead of the often miserably insufficient pro- 
duce of their own small holdings, to whieh they noware compelled to cling as their 
Sole means of support. D 

•31. With reference to the -establishment of a Poor Law then, and to the passage 
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of the labouring portion of tlie community through what I have called the Part I. 

“ transition period,” the reclamation of the bog and waste lands in Ireland is a most ” 
important matter of consideration. Such reclamation too will be perhaps equally 
important, as affording almost the only unoccupied land on which farms, of sufficient 
extent for securing the advantages of improved cultivation and economical manage- 
ment, can now be established. In farms of small extent, there is not room for the 
division of labour, alternation of crops, and scientific and economical management, 
which are necessary for the profitable employment of capital in agriculture ; and 
hence the striking fact, stated in the Report of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commis- 
sioners,— that the average produce of the soil in Ireland is not much above one-half 
the average produce in England, whilst the number of labourers employed in agri- 
culture is, in proportion to the quantity of land under cultivation, more than double, 
namely, as five to two : thus ten labourers in Ireland raise only the same quantity 
of produce that two labourers raise in England ; and this produce, too, is generally 
of an inferior quality. If the social and agricultural system of the two countries be 
assimilated, the produce of Ireland will be augmented, and the cost of production 
lessened. Hands and capital and enterprise will then he found for carrying on Fisheries, 
the fisheries, for which the coasts of Ireland are so favourable, hut which have hi- 
therto been almost or altogether neglected. Planting, likewise, will then he attended Planting, 
to by the landed proprietors of Ireland, as it has been by those of Scotland and 
England, and they will no longer allow extensive tracts of hilly and broken country, 
all capable of carrying timber, to remain without a tree. Ireland was evidently 
at one time a thickly wooded country,— at present it is almost entirely stripped of 
wood, and every sapling is purloined by the people ; but let planting become 
general, and such purloining will cease. It is the scarcity of wood, which now 
leads to the petty plundering, so destructive to young plantations. 

32. In here speaking of the reclamation of waste land, as an important D^^age of bog 
auxiliary to the establishment of Poor Laws, I have presumed that the land is 111 
first effectually drained, this being ail indispensable preliminary. An efficient 
system of drainage, would also go far to correct the excessive humidity of the 
climate in Ireland. As drainage is now conducted, the water is not carried off Effect on Climate, 
the surface, — it is merely collected into pools and morasses, thence to be absorbed^ 
by evaporation, or else to stagnate and soak through the soil. But if, instead of 
this, the water was carried by effectual drainage into the great watercourses and 
rivers communicating with the sea, and the soil laid dry and warm, the climate 
would also become dryer, and warmer. There can he no doubt, I think, that the 
climate of Ireland, and particularly that of the western parts, was at one time less 
cold and humid than it is now ; and that the growth of the hogs, by first retaining 
the rain as it fell, and then giving it hack to the atmosphere by evaporation, instead 
of its being carried to the sea by the usual channels, has tended to make the 
climate and the soil more cold and wet. The size and character of the timber 
everywhere found at the bottom of the hogs, and over which they have grown in 
the course of years, proves this. Trees will not now grow where these have grown ; 
and the deteriorating process appears to he still in operation. If the wet and bog 
lauds of Ireland were effectually drained, and properly cultivated, and the general 
drainage of the country duly attended to, I am persuaded that the climate 
would he improved, as well as the produce of the soil. Such drainage, however, 
will generally require the co-operation of all the land-owners of a district, to 
facilitate which the two hills introduced in the last session by Mr. Lynch, it passed 
into law, would, I think, be highly useful. In addition to these measures, however, 
it would probably he found necessary to give large powers for the, purpose of en- 
forcing drainage, and charging the adjoining property with a fair portion of the 
expense in certain cases ; and also to appoint commissioners of sewers or drainage, 
as in England, to superintend the drains and watercourses, and to compel the occu- 
piers of adjoining lands to keep them clear, with power to fine for any neglect of 
this very important duty. 

_ 33. It appears, then, I think, that a system of Poor Laws is necessary for re- { ^ 0 e n n c ^° s ^ s fo t r 0 
lieving the destitution, to which a large portion of the population in Ireland is p oor Laws. 
now exposed. It appears too, that circumstances are at present peculiarly favourable 
for the introduction of such a measure into Ireland. Poor Laws seem also to be 
necessary, as a first step, towards effecting an improvement in the character, habits, 
and social condition of the people. Without such improvement,— peace, good order, 
and security cannot exist in Ireland ; and without these, it is in vain .to look for 
that accumulation of wealth, and influx of capital, which are necessary for^developing 
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its resources, agricultural and commercial, and for providing profitable employment 
for tbe population. Ireland is now suffering under a circle of evils, producing 

and reproducing one another. Want of capital produces want of employment 

want of employment, turbulence and misery, — turbulence and misery, insecurity 
— insecurity prevents the introduction or accumulation of capital — and so on. 
Until this circle is broken, the evils must continue, and probably augmfent. The 
first tiling to be done is to give security — that will produce or invite capital — and 
capital will give employment. But security of person and property cannot co-exist 
with general destitution. So that, in truth, the drainage, reclamation, and profitable 

cultivation of bogs and wastes — the establishment of fisheries and manufactures 

improvements in agriculture, and in the general condition of the country — and lastly, 
the elevation of the great mass of the Irish people in the social scale, appear to be all 
more or less contingent upon establishing a law providing for the relief of the 
destitute.— How such a law may be best formed, so as to secure the largest amount 
of good, with the least risk of evil, I proceed now to consider. 



PART THE SECOND. 

Part II. 

A licabflit" of tw0 P°i nts which I propose to consider under this division of the subject, 

English Poot Laws are P r ™ary importance, — the whole question of a Poor Law for Ireland turning* 

to Ireland. I think, upon the conclusions to which they will lead. 

These points are, — 

I- — Whether the Workhouse system can be safely established in Ireland ; and 
if so, whether the Workhouse can he there relied upon as a test of desti- 
tution, and a measure of the relief to be afforded, 
n- — Whether the means exist generally, or partially, of forming Unions, and 
creating such a local machinery for their government, as has been 
established in the English Unions under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. 

In my inquiries with reference to these two points, in the several districts of 
Ireland through which I passed, I endeavoured to exercise a care and vigil an ce 
proportioned to the importance of the object. I do not give — indeed I did not 
collect, detailed evidence on these and the other questions referred to me, — a suffi- 
ciency of such evidence being already accessible, in the Appendices to the Report 
of the late Commission of Irish Poor Inquiry, and your Lordship having required 
*rom me only practical conclusions, with a view to early legislation. 



i. First, then. As to the establishment of the Workhouse as a test of desti- 
tution, and a measure of relief, in Ireland. 



Applicability of the 
workhouse system. 



35. I entered upon this inquiry, under great apprehension that the workhouse 
would be found to be less efficient as a test, in Ireland, than experience has proved 
it to be m England; and that it would, probably, be there applicable to the able- 
bodied, m a limited degree only, if applicable to them at all. This impression had 
been somewhat weakened before my departure from London, by inquiries among 
the several workhouse-masters and parish-officers of St. Giles, Whitechapel, 
Stepney, and LShadwell, m each of which parishes great numbers of the Irish 
reside. All these officers assured me, as the result of them experience, that the Irish 
had just as much dislike to the discipline and regularity of a workhouse, as the 
English, and would he as little likely to remain in the house, if they could obtain 
e means o ^ support out of it. Notwithstauding these assurances, however, I 
arrived m Ireland with considerable misgiving on this point. 

30. I felt very doubtful also, I confess, whether it would be practicable, to con- 
trol any considerable number of tbe able-bodied in a workhouse,— whether, in 
fact, the proneness of the Insh peasantry to outrage and insubordination was not, 
as bad often been represented, such as would lead them to break through all restraint, 
and probaUy demolish the building and commit other acts of violence. The pro- 
77, y - ? utr fS e thl ? s occurring amongst a people so excitable as the Irish, is 
strongly insisted upon by the Commissioners of Inciuiry in their Report, and the 
same argument was urged upon me by some of the individuals with whom I com- 
municated m Dublin ; so that my apprehensions as to the applicability of the 
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workhouse system, as well as the security of the workhouse itself, were rendered p ART n. 
extremely sensitive when I commenced my investigations in Ireland. 

37 . I shortly found, however, in the progress of my inquiries amongst men Apprehension of 
most competent from experience to form a judgment, that there was no real ground' ° utrage 8romdle3s - 
of apprehension, either as to the applicability and efficiency of the workhouse for the 

purposes of relief, — or as to any danger of resistance to the establishment of such a 
system of discipline within it, as should constitute it an adequate test of destitution. 

Indeed, if relief be limited to the house, — if no outdoor relief whatever be allowed, — 
it evidently becomes the interest of parties relieved, or seeking or expecting relief 
therein, to protect the premises, not to destroy them, by which they would, in fact, 
deprive themselves of the only means of relief provided for them by law. It is true 
that when congregated in large numbers, and excited by whiskey, the Irish pea- 
santry are prone to outrage and insubordination ; but this is not their invariable, nor 
even their habitual character. I speak on the testimony of experienced witnesses 
when I state, that the Irish are easily governed, and easily led ; and as in the 
workhouse they would be free from the influence of ardent spirits, and other ex- 
citements, I anticipate no difficulty in establishing an efficient system of discipline 
and classification ; and I consider, moreover, that there will be little danger of 
injury to the premises, or of violence against the functionaries. 

38. In the several “ Houses of Industry” established in Ireland, a strict separation Discipline of Houses 
of the sexes is enforced, and a discipline more or less approximating to our work- of Industr y- 
house discipline, is established. No spirits are admitted ; but tobacco is generally 

allowed. On the whole, however, there is enough in these institutions to render 
them in some measure distasteful, as places of partial restraint, — the inmates being 
subjected to privations calculated, perhaps, more than any other, to excite them to 
resistance : yet from no governor of a house of industry could I learn that resist- 
ance had ever been made to their regulations, and a degree of surprise was even 
expressed at my thinking it necessary to make such an inquiry. I received the same 
opinion from the governors of gaols. In short, every man whom I conversed with, 
who had any knowledge or experience of the habits of the people, declared that 
the peasantry are perfectly tractable, and never think of opposing authority, unless 
stimulated by drink, or urged on by that species of combination for securing the 
occupancy of land, which has become so common in certain districts, and which is 
most generally formed and acted upon under the influence of whiskey. Neither of 
these influences are opposed to the establishment of a -workhouse, or the regulation 
of its inmates; all of whom will have sought refuge in it voluntarily, and may 
quit it at any moment. Let the condition on which the inmates are received into 
the workhouse be clearly understood then ; and I think that there will be no resist- 
ance to the regulations by which it is governed. 

39. As regards the security of the workhouse, therefore, and the establishment of 

a system of discipline as strict as that maintained in our English workhouses, I or 0 

believe that there will be neither danger nor difficulty. How far the workhouse, if 

established, may be relied upon as a test of destitution and a measure of the relief 

to be afforded, — how far it will be effectual for the prevention of pauperism, and for 

stimulating the people to exertion for then- own support, instead of seeking that 

support within its walls ; — how far, in short, the workhouse system, which has been 

safely and effectually applied to dispauperise England, may be applied with safety Its applicability. 

and efficiency to prevent pauperism in Ireland, — is a question now remaining for 

inquiry. 

40. The governing principle of the workhouse system is this: — that the support Principle of the 
which is afforded at the public charge in the workhouse, shall be, on the whole, wor ouse sys e 
less desirable, than the support to be obtained by independent exertion. To carry 

out this principle to its full extent, it might seem at first sight to be necessary, that 
the inmates of a workhouse should be in all respects worse situated, — worse clothed, 
worse lodged, and worse fed, — than the independent labourers of the district. In fact, 
however, the inmates of our English workhouses are as well clothed, and generally 
better lodged and better fed than the agricultural labourer and his family : yet the 
irksomeness of the labour, discipline, and confinement, and the privation of certain 
enjoyments which the independent labourer possesses, produce such disinclination 
to enter the workhouse, that experience warrants the fullest assurance that nothing 
short of absolute necessity, — of that necessity which the law contemplates as the 
ground for affording relief, — will induce the able-bodied labourers to seek refuge 
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Puur.ll. therein: and, that if driven thither by their necessities, they will quit it again as 
speedily as possible, and strive (generally with increased energy and consequent, 
success) to obtain their subsistence by their own efforts. 

41. This has been invariably the result in England, and hence the conviction as 
Its sufficiency. to the perfect sufficiency of the workhouse test. If the party is actually and una- 
voidably destitute, the workhouse affords relief to his necessities : if not absolutely 
Restitute, — if sustenance is in any way attainable by his own efforts, — -workhouse 
relief does not lessen the stimulus to exertion in search of it ; and there are instances 
without number of individuals so circumstanced, being successful in their endeavours, 
and thus securing an independent support for themselves and their families : whereas, 
under the old system, they would have become confirmed paupers, ever after depen- 
dent upon the parish for their daily subsistence. 



Application of 
workhouse to Ire- 
land. 



Relief restricted to 
the workhouse. 



42. Let these facts be now applied to Ireland. It would, perhaps, be in vain, 
even if it were desirable, to seek to make the lodging, the clothing, the diet, of 
the inmates of an Irish workhouse, inferior to those ot tire Irish peasantry. The 
standard of their mode of living is unhappily so low, that the establishment of 
one still lower is difficult, and would, I think, under any circumstances, be inex- 
pedient. In Ireland, then, there would not, I believe, be found this security for the 
efficiency of the -workhouse test, which is in some, although in a very slight degree, 
operative in England. There are countervailing circumstances in favour- of Ireland, 
however, which appear to more than balance this circumstance, even if it were 
weightier than it really is. The Irish are naturally, or by habit, a migratory people, 
fond of change, full of hope, eager for experiment. They have never been tied down 
to one confined spot, to one limited settlement, as has been the case with the English 
peasantry. They have never been enervated by a dependence upon a misapplied 
system of parish relief. Rather than bear the discipline and the restrictions of 
a workhouse, the Irishman, if in possession of health and strength, would wander 
the world over in search of employment. All the opinions which I have collected 
from persons most conversant with the Irish character, confirm this statement. 
Confinement of any kind is more irksome to an Irishman, than it is even to an 
Englishman. Hence, although he might he lodged, fed, and clothed, in a work- 
house, better than he could lodge, feed, and clothe himself by his own exertions, — 
he will yet, like the Englishman, never enter the workhouse, unless driven thither 
for refuge by actual necessity ; and he will not then remain, -there one moment 
longer than that necessity exists. 

43. The test of the workhouse is then, I think, likely to be to the full as efficient 
in Ireland, as experience proves it to have been in England ; and, if relief be there 
restricted to the workhouse, it will be at once a test of destitution, and a measure, 
of the amount of the relief necessary to be afforded ; and will serve to protect the 
administration of a legal provision for the destitute poor in Ireland, from those 
evils and abuses which followed the establishment, and led to the perversion of the 
old Poor Laws in England. In giving this .as my deliberate opinion, I assumethat 
the country is to be formed into unions as in England, and that each union is to be 
provided with a workhouse, adequate to the circumstances and wants of its popula- 
tion, and hating a competent establishment of paid officers. 



Destitution alone 44. I have spoken of the workhouse as a test of destitution generally, without 
the ground of relief, limiting its operation to age, infirmity, or other circumstance ; for, independently 
of the difficulty of discriminating between those who may fairly be considered as 
aged and infirm, and those who are not, — as well as certain other difficulties, prac- 
tical and theoretical, in the way of making any such distinction, — I have found in 
the state of Ireland no sufficient reason for departing from the principle of the 
English Poor Law, which recognises destitution alone as the ground of relief, — or for 
establishing a distinction in the one country, which does not exist in the other. I 
propose therefore to empower the presiding authority to admit the claims of all 
alike, able-bodied as well as infirm, young as well as old, male and female, to relief 
within the workhouse on the ground of actual destitution ; and I found this pro- 
position upon a careful consideration of the present state of Ireland, as well as 
upon the experience of Poor Haw administration in England. 

Discipline and 45. The discipline, mode of employment fo, and general management of the 
workhouses. ° workhouses in Ireland, should, I think, be as nearly as possible assimilated to the 
practice in England. In one respeet, however, it will probably be found expe- 
dient to depart somewhat from this. In England it has been found that 
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land, beyond an acre or two for a garden, is not a desirable appendage to a PartII. 
workhouse. Out-door labour on the land, is not found to be so efficient for 
workhouse purposes, as the labour which may he provided in the house, by means 
of hand corn-mills, stone-breaking, &c. Looking at the circumstances of Ireland, 
however, and the possible influx of inmates at certain seasons, especially at the com- 
mencement of the system, I am disposed to think that a plot of land, varying from 
six to twelve acres, should be attached to each workhouse. This would be prudent 
as a first provision, and if it should afterwards be found that it can be dispensed 
with, the land might be readily let off, or sold. 



46. The expense necessary to be incurred for providing workhouses, will Expense of pro- 
not, I apprehend, he _ so considerable as might have been anticipated. If the Vldmg workIlouses - 
surface of Ireland be divided into squares of twenty miles each, so that a workhouse 

placed in the centre would be distant about ten miles from the extremities in all 
directions, this would give about eighty workhouses for the whole of Ireland. A 
diameter of twenty miles was the limit prescribed for the size of Unions by 
Gilbert’s Act, but it was often exceeded in practice — it may, however, be assumed 
as a convenient size on the present occasion. In some cases, owing to the positions 
of the towns to he taken as the centres of Unions, or other local causes, the Unions 
will probably be smaller ; in others, especially in the thinly peopled districts of 
the west, they will in all likelihood be larger : but still, there is I think, every pro- 
bability that the number of workhouses required will not materially, if at all, exceed 
eighty. In aid of this number, the Houses of Industry, and Mendicity and other 
establishments, which will be unnecessary as soon as a legal provision is made for 
the relief of the destitute, will become available at probably a small expense, or at 
no expense whatever. In some instances moreover, barracks, factories, or other 
buildings suitable for conversion into workhouses, will not improbably be obtain- 
able on easy terms : — but, excluding all these favourable considerations, which are 
calculated to lessen the estimated expense, and even admitting that, instead of 
eighty workhouses, 100 will be required, and that the cost of erecting each will 
be about the same as for the largest class of our English workhouses, namely, 
about £7,000, — this would give a gross outlay of £700,000 for the whole of 
Ireland, — a sum surely not large, when the nature of the object is taken into 
consideration. 

47. If Government were to advance this sum, or so much as might be necessary Mode of providing 
for providing the workhouses, by way of loan, as lias been done to the Unions in funds ‘ 

England, — requiring an instalment of 5 per cent, of the principal, to be paid off 

annually out of the rates,— it would make the whole charge so easy, that 
it would scarcely be felt. With such an object in view, it will scarcely be con- 
tended that a payment of £35,000 per annum for twenty years, with the interest 
on the constantly decreasing principal, would be considered as a hardship on Ire- 
land ; and this is in fact the whole of the new or additional outlay proposed : for, 
as regards the relief of the destitute, that, as I have said before, would not be a new 
charge, the destitute classes being now supported out of the produce ol property ; 
although in a manner calculated to lessen the amount of production, and conse- 
quently in the long run to lessen the income of the proprietors, as well as to injure 
and depress the general character of the people. No objection can, therefore, I 
think, be raised in Ireland, on account of this proposed outlay for the provision of 
workhouses. , , , _ , . 

48. It appears then, from the foregoing statements that the workhouse Co* dram "to 
system which has been successfully applied to dispaupense England, may be safely 

and efficiently applied, as a medium of relief, to diminish the amount of misery in 
Ireland. It appears, moreover, that the expense of providing the necessary build- 
ings will not be so large, having reference to the importance of the object, as to 
cause any serious impediment to the measure ; and that this expense may, with 
consent of the Legislature, be so spread over a period of years, that its pressure 
will scarcely be felt. 

II.— Secondly, As to the means of obtaining the benefits of combined management, 
and of creating a local machinery for the government of Umans in Ireland. 

49. If it was desired to establish, in the several parishes of Ireland, a parochial 
machinery, similar to that which exists in England, 1 believe the attempt would Guardians, 
fail; for the description of persons requisite for constituting such a machinery 

will not he found in the great majority of Irish parishes. In .some parts of 
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Ireland however, and especially in the north and the east, competent individuals 
would be found in many, if not in most parishes. If an Irish Poor Law be esta- 
blished, the uniting of parishes for the purpose of securing the benefits of combined 
management, is, therefore, I think, more necessary, even than it was for England ; 
and by making the Unions sufficiently large, there can. be no doubt that in almost 
every instance” a Board of Guardians may be obtained, by way of election, of such 
intelligence and efficiency, as to insure' the orderly working of the Union, under 
the system of strict supervision and control, which it would be necessary, for a 
time, to exercise over their proceedings. . 

50. In the first instance, and until a rate for the relief of the destitute is esta- 
blished, the contributors to the county cess might be empowered to elect the 
guardians ; but in some cases an efficient Board of Guardians may not be obtainable 
by election ; and this is most likely to occur at the commencement of a new 
system, when individuals will he ill instructed as to their duties, and when the public 
will, perhaps, have formed exaggerated and erroneous notions of what is intended 
to be done. To meet this contingency, it seems essential that large general 
powers should he vested in some competent authority, to control and direct the 
proceedings of Boards of Guardians, and even to supersede their functions alto- 
gether, when such supersession shall appear to be necessary. Power should also 
I think he given, to declare Unions, and to appoint paid and other officers to 
conduct the business, under the direction of the central authority, without the inter- 
vention of a Board of Guardians ; and, in order to guard against the confusion and 
mistakes to be expected in some districts, on the first introduction of an entirely 
new order of things, and to prevent the mischief that might ensue from failure or 
misconduct on the part of the local authorities at the outset, the central authority 
should also he empowered to dispense with the election of the first Board of Guar- 
dians, and to appoint such persons as may appear most fit and competent to act as 
guardians of the Union, either until the Lady-Day next ensuing after such appoint- 
ment, or to the Lady-Day twelvemonths, as the central authority may decide. 
The number and selection of such specially appointed guardians, to be entirely at 
the discretion of the central authority. 

51. These powers are greater than those that were given to the English Commis- 
sioners by the Poor Law Amendment Act : but they are, in my opinion, necessary in 
the present state of Ireland ; and as they will be openly exercised upon the respon- 
sibility of the central authority, whose governing motive must he the success of the 
measure, there is the best guarantee for their proper application. With these powers 
confided to the central authority, no difficulty will arise for which it will not be 
prepared; and it Mill, I think, be enabled to establish the Unions, and to consti- 
tute an adequate machinery for their government throughout the whole of Ireland," 
with certainty and efficiency. 

52. In England, all the county magistrates residing and acting within the limits 
of the respective Unions, are ex-officio members of the several Boards of Guardians. 
The number and position of the magistracy in Ireland, seem to require a modification 
of this rule in its application to that country. The principle of Poor Law adminis- 
tration established in England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, is based essentially 
upon popular representation. The guardians are elected by the actual occupiers and 
owners of the property rated, and in the hands of the Guardian s the administrative 
power is vested. The county magistrates, it is true, are admitted in virtue of their' 
office to sit and act as members of the Board, having equal powers with the elected 
guardians: but this dQes not destroy the strictly elective character of the adminis- 
trative body ; for in every Union, the number of elected guardians so far exceeds that 
of the ex-officio guardians, that the popular and elective character of the Board is 
maintained ; whilst at the same time, by the infusion of a portion of the magistracy, 
who become in virtue of their office permanent members, and therefore connecting 
links between tbe successive Boards of Guardians, the whole machinery is greatly 
improved; and a degree of stability and continuity of action is imparted to it, which, 
if based entirely upon election, and changeable annually, if would not possess. 

53. This is the constitution of the Boards of Guardians in the English Unions,' 
and nothing can work better : hut in Ireland I have found, upon inquiry, that the . 
number of magistrates who would be entitled to act as ex-offi'cio guardians, would in. 
general greatly exceedthe number usually found qualified in England, and, in 
some cases would, in fact, probably outnumber the elected guardians. If this 
should occur, the elective character of the Board would of course he destroyed: 
hut even if this should not be the case, yet any undue preponderance of the perma- 
nent ex-officio guardians, would detract from the popular' character of the governing 
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body, and lower it in the confidence and estimation of the people. On these Part II. 

grounds, and with a view of keeping as nearly as possible to the practical consti- 

tution of the English Boards of Guardians, I propose, in the Irish Unions, — 1st. 

That the number of ex-officio guardians shall never exceed one-third the number 
of elected, guardians : 2dly. That immediately on the declaration of a Union, 
the county magistrates residing and acting within its limits, shall nominate from 
among themselves a number nearest to, but not exceeding, one-third of the 
elected guardians,— which magistrates so nominated by their compeers, shall be 
entitled to act as ex-officio guardians of the Union, until the Michaelmas twelve- 
month alter such nomination ; and a list of their names, duly certified by the clerk 
of the peace of the county or division in which the Union is situated, shall be 
inserted twice in the county newspapers : and 3dly. That at each succeeding Mi- 
chaelmas, the .magistrates entitled as aforesaid, shall proceed to a new election. 

These regulations will, I think, not only preserve a due proportion in the consti- 
tution ol the Boards oi Guardians, hut also . ensure the co-operation of the' most 
efficient portion ol the magistracy in the government of the Unions ; as the magis- 
trates will, of course, nominate those members of their body who are resident, and 
most active and able. 

54. A different practice from that established in England, seems also to be Ineligibility of the 
necessary for Ireland with respect to tlie clergy. Under the provisions of the Poor cler ey t0 ««t as 
Law Amendment Act, ministers of religion of every denomination are eligible to gaar ans ‘ 

fill the office oi guardians, elected or ex-officio. In the present condition of 
Ireland, I fear that this would he attended with serious inconvenience, and 
might perhaps altogether destroy the efficiency of the Board of Guardians. I 
therefore propose that no clergyman, or minister of any religious denomination!, 
shall be eligible to act either as elected or ex-officio guardian. This exclusion is 
not proposed from any notion of the general unfitness of the clergy to fill the office 
of guardian ; but with reference solely to the present state of religion in Ireland, 
and to the importance of keeping the functions of the Boards of Guardians totally 
free from even the suspicion of any kind of bias. If the ministers of one persuasion 
were to be admitted, the ministers of every persuasion must be admitted ; and then 
the deliberations of the Boards of Guardians would too probably, in some cases, be 
affected by religious differences. Many of the clergy of the Established Church, 
moreover, being in the commission of the peace, would be entitled to act as ex- 
officio members of the Board of Guardians, if no such general ineligibility was to 
be established ; and this would probably be considered by many, as giving them an 
undue preponderance in districts where the hulk of the people are Catholics. Ire- 
land in this respect differs greatly from England, and seems to require the appli- 
cation of a different rule. 

55. In the course of inyvery anxious inquiries on this point, it was several times Suggestion that the 
suggested to me, that the clergy and ministers of religion generally, ought to be clergy generally 
members of the Boards of Guardians in virtue of their office, on the ground that of Boards of^uar- 
they knew more of the wants and necessities of the poor than any other descrip- dians. 

tion of persons ; and this was stated to be more particularly the case with the 
Catholic Clergy. It might, perhaps, he sufficient to state, with reference to this 
suggestion, that any such admission of the clergy, as a body, would be directly at 
variance with the principle of popular election established in England, under which 
the Boards of Guardians are constituted, and to which they continue amenable, the 
several members having to be elected annually ; whereas the clergy, if they were 
to be admitted as suggested, would be permanent and irresponsible members of 
the Board. In addition to this objection, however, — which, as it involves a principle, 
must be considered as final, — it may be remarked, that if the above suggestion 
was to be adopted, and all the ministers of religion within a Union, were, as such, 
to become members of the Board of Guardians, it would make the Board far too 
numerous for the orderly and efficient dispatch of business. There would pro- 
bably be much debate and contention, with but little progress ip the affairs of the 
Union. The experience already obtained in tlie working of the Unions in England, 
is decisive upon this point. The most numerous Boards of Guardians are in- 
variably the least efficient, and the most open to be acted upon by partial and party 
views. If this be the case in England, how much more likely is it to occur in 
Ireland, where the incentives to party bias, religious and political, are so much 
stronger 1 In Ireland, therefore, it seems most important to extend the size of the 
Unions, for the purpose of obtaining an impartial Board of Guardians; and to limit 
the number of its members, in order to secure its efficiency. 

D 
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56. The duty of a guardian will be altogether of a civil character, to he fulfilled 
in conformity with strict legal enactments, and having nothing in common, with 
religious functions. If a clergyman were to become a Guardian, he would he bound 
to act in that capacity as if he were a lay member; and the clergy of all per- 
suasions, it appears to me, would he enabled to exercise a more legitimate influ- 
ence within their districts, if they were not members of the Boards of Guardians, 
than if they were. As guardians, their course of action would he strictly prescribed ; 
but, if not guardians, they may be guided by what they consider to be their general 
or peculiar duties; and they will be enabled, as teachers to whom the people loot 
up for advice and instruction, to render most important service to the Union. 

57. The Board of Guardians, in the faithful performance of its duties, will often 
have to refuse applications for relief, and to act with strictness, perhaps at times 
even with apparent rigour. If any minister of religion was to be a member 
of the Board, a part of the odium which would attend such acts, however neces- 
sary and proper they might be, would attach to him, and possibly affeet his 
ministry. If clergymen are restricted from acting as guardians, no such conse- 
quences can ensue. — They may then moderate as well as inform, and become medi- 
ators between the poor on the one side, and the Union authorities on the other. The 
funds, too, which as clergymen they have to administer for charitable and religious 
purposes, must generally be distributed by them on a different principle from that 
which governs the relief administered by the Board of Guardians. This circum- 
stance, if they were members of the Board, and party to its proceedings, would 
probably embarrass their conduct in one or the other capacity. On no point have 
I taken more pains to arrive at a sound conclusion than on this, being fully sensible 
of the objections, on principle, to the exclusion of any class of men from office ; but 
the great majority of the clergy themselves with whom I have conversed. Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Protestant, have agreed in thinking that it will he, on the whole, 
inexpedient to admit any of the ministers of religion to act as guardians. After the 
fullest consideration and most anxious inquiry, therefore, I recommend that they 
should be declared altogether ineligible. 

58. The clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, may, however, by their influence 
and exhortations, greatly facilitate the introduction, and help the working of a 
system of relief for the destitute classes ; and this they will he enabled to do far 
more effectually, if they are not Guardians. I rely upon the clergy, and upon the intel- 
ligent portion of the community in Ireland, for explaining the real objects of the new 
law to the people, and thus preventing exaggerated notions as to what is intended. 
The Irish ^peasantry may otherwise he led to consider it as framed for their entire 
support, and he apt to look to the rates, instead of their own exertions. The appli- 
cation of the Workhouse Test will, it is true, correct this after a time ; but in the 
interim, and especially at the outset, inconvenience may be created, if this very 
possible evil is not guarded against, by explaining to the people that the relief which 
the new law provides, is intended solely for the destitute, and not for those who 
have ability to support themselves. Such explanations have been necessary even 
in England, where certain evil-disposed persons have occasionally laboured to per- 
suade the people, that they were entitled to be supported in idleness out of the 
rates: and similar practices may not impossibly be attempted in Ireland. 

59. With a central authority possessing such powers as are before indicated, I see 
nothing, present or prospective, to prevent the establishment of Unions in Ireland, 
similar to, and in all respects as effective as, the Unions -established in England, 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act. In the less populous parts of the country, 
it might he desirable to have the chief police-station near to the workhouse. The 
school would be dose, if not attached, to the workhouse. The dispensary would 
there he established, and medical and surgical aid, if required, would there he found. 

. .^.^ n .* on establishment would thus become a kind of colony, a kind of centre of 
civilization, and the Unions collectively might be made important engines for effect- 
ing improvements in the condition and habits of the Irish people, in whose cloth- 
ing, cottages, and domestic economy, as well as in their agricultural and other 
management, there now appears a lamentable deficiency of the faculty happily so 
common in England, — namely, the faculty of making the best of every thing. 

60. In passing through Ireland, no person can fail to notice the several police- 
stations, nor can doubt that the order and neatness which these generally exhibit, 
will operate in the way of example upon the neighbouring cottagers. It may 
require time to produce any very sensible effect; but some effect wifl assuredly be 
produced. Man imitates good, as well as evil ; and if examples of the former are 
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placed before him, they will not be altogether lost, even under ordinary circum- Part II. 

stances : but the example set to a district by a Union establishment, such as is above 

described, — exhibiting, neatness, order, and comfort, with probably a portion of land 
for farming and gardening attached,— must be of far greater influence than any insu- 
lated example could be. Such an establishment would be the centre of resort of the 
whole district ; and might become the nursery and source of every kind of im- 
provement in the moral and social habits, the domestic economy, and general 
operations of the surrounding peasantry, and occupiers of land. 

61. When there shall he a provision for the ’ destitute at the common charge. Parish or district 
the community mil have acquired a right so far to interfere with the proceedings officers: 

of individuals, as to prevent the spread of destitution, and to guard itself from loss 
or damage by the negligence, obstinacy, or supineness of any of its members. Under 
tbe old civil institutions in England, this interference was largely exercised, to the 
benefit of tbe comm unity at the time, although in the present advanced state of 
society it has become unnecessary, and would now scarcely be tolerated. In Ireland, 
the state of the rural community is in many respects similar to that which prevailed 
in England, when the local headman of the village or parish was looked up to as 
an authority, in advising and directing to what was right, as well as in restraining 
from what was wrong : but in the majority of Irish parishes the whole population 
is nearly on the same level, — there is no gradation, — no man or class of men suffi- 
ciently prominent to possess control, or even to exercise influence ; there is not the 
least approach to self-government observable. To select from among the inhabitants 
of a parish, one or more of the most intelligent individuals, and to array them on 
the side of the law, good order, and improvement, and to clothe them with a certain 
extent of authority and local importance, — as was the case with the headhorough 
or local headman, and as is now the case with the' parish officers collectively in 
England, — would therefore, I consider, be productive of benefit as well as conve- 
nience in Ireland; and I recommend that the central authority should be empowered 
to appoint, or to direct the Board of Guardians to appoint, one or more wardens or 
officers for every parish, or for such districts of the Union as may be deemed most 
convenient. 

62. Tbe central authority should have power to define tbe duties of these officers their duties : 
or wardens, which would be to superintend generally the affairs of tbe district, 

to assist and observe the instructions of the Board of Guardians, especially until 
reference to measures intended to operate upon the habits of the labouring popula- 
tion. Parochial or district officers of this description might be made extremely 
useful in connecting the Board of Guardians with the several portions of the 
Union, thus extending its influence, and rendering it effective for the purposes of 
general improvement, as well as for the administration of relief, These officers their authority: 
should, I think, be armed with tbe authority of constables, or beadboroughs ; and 
should be second in local importance to tbe guardian, to which office theirs would 
probably often become preliminary. I propose to vesttheir appointment (subject to their appointment, 
the control of the central authority) in the Board of Guardians, for tbe purpose of 
giving importance to that body within tbe district of which it is the head, an 
object obviously desirable. The appointment should be for a year, but the same 
persons might be re-cligible. Such officers would probably be found useful for 
other local purposes, with reference to the functions of magistrates and Grand 
J uries ; to which end it might he necessary to have one or more for every civil 
parish, according to its she, population, or other circumstances. This would he 
the first step towards self-government in the Irish parishes. It has been said that 
the Poor Law Amendment Act has destroyed local self-government in England: 
but this is not the fact. — It has not destroyed, it lias on the contrary improved it, 
by centralizing and combining the best elements existing in a large district, in lieu 
of the scattered, desultory, and imperfect old parochial administrations. Such will 
also, I believe, be the effect of Unions in Ireland. 

63. There are some other points connected with the creation of a machinery for Boundaries of 
Union government, to which it appears necessary to advert. In England, under the 
provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, every parish or township rated for the danes. 
maintenance of its poor, and included in a Union, is entitled to return a guardian. 

Iu Ireland it will, I think, he essential that the central authority should be em- 
powered to fix the boundaries of a Union, without being restricted to parish boun- 
daries. It should be empowered to divide parishes, either for the purpose of electing 
guardians, or for joining a portion of a parish to one Union, and anotherportion of 
the same parish to another Union. It should also be empowered to consolidate 
parishes for the' purpose of electing one or more guardians, and likewise to-' form. 

B2 
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election districts for this purpose, without reference to parochial boundaries. And 
lastly the central authority should be empowered to add to, take from, and remodel 
unions, with or without consent, at any time that such change might be deemed to 
be necessary. These powers have been much wanted by the English Poor Law 
Commissioners, and would have enabled them to make their Unions more compact 
and convenient than they are at present; — local prejudice and local interests having 
frequently compelled the Commissioners to abandon the arrangement which, with 
reference to the general interest, they deemed the best. In Ireland, full powers in 
this respect are, I think, indispensable, not only on account of the size and uncertain 
boundaries of some parishes, but also to enable the central authority to deal with the 
various circumstances under which the Unions will there have to be formed. 

64. I consider then, that with adequate powers confided to a responsible au- 
thority, and with such modifications as are hereinbefore described, the principle of 
Union for the purposes of systematic and combined management, which has been 
established in England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, may be advantageously 
extended to Ireland ; and that as it has been shown, that no insurmountable diffi- 
culty exists to impede the introduction of the workhouse as a test of destitution, 
and a measure of relief, — so neither will there he any insurmountable difficulty, in 
establishing an adequate machinery for the government of the Unions when formed. 



PART THE THIRD. 

65. 1 think it has been shown, — that a system of Poor Laws ought to he established 
in Ireland ; that the workhouse system may there be relied upon, as a test of des- 
titution, and a measure of relief ; and that the means of forming and governing 
Unions exist there, as well as in England. It now remains to describe, in detail, the 
several points which appear to require especial attention, in framing a measure com- 
prising these objects ; and also to offer such further observations, as did not seem 
to come immediately within the scope of either of the preceding divisions of this 
Report. 

66. I assume, as the governing principle to he observed in dealing with this 
portion of the subject, that the Poor Law of Ireland, should assimilate in all respects 
as nearly as possible to the Poor Law System now established in England, — vary- 
ing only in those instances, in which the relative circumstances of the two countries, 
require a different practice. 

.67. The point first in order for consideration, would naturally be the con- 
stitution of the central or chief authority, and the powers to be confided to it for 
carrying the measure Of an Irish Poor Law into operation ; but I postpone this part 
of the subject for separate consideration — assuming only, that a central authority is 
to he established, with powers similar in kind to those conferred upon the English 
Poor Law Commissioners, hut more ample in extent. This point being disposed 
of for the present, the other objects for consideration may he taken in the following 
order : — 

I. Relief -The objects for relief, and the mode and conditions of its ad- 
ministration. 

H. Local Machinery : — The appointment and authority of the parties by and 
through whom relief is to be administered. 

III. Rating : The mode in which the funds required for the purposes of 

relief are to be raised, and from whom. 

rv. Settlement: This subject would have properly come under the first 
head, but it will be more convenient to consider it separately. 

V. Mendicancy . 

VI. Bastardy. 
vii. Apprenticeship. 

VIII. Pauper Idiots and Lunatics. 

IX. Emigration and Migration. 

X. Houses of Industry, F oundling Hospitals , Mendicitii Establishments, 
and other Charitable Institutions. 

On each of these heads I will now proceed to remark, in the order in which they 
are above placed. 
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l. —Of Relief . Part III. 

68. The only legal claim for relief, in England, is founded upon the destitution Desti ^~ ole 
of the party claiming it. I propose to. extend the same principle to Ireland; and as ground of relief, 
a test of the actual existence of such destitution, and to guard against the abuse 

and train of evils which have invariably attended the unrestricted distribution of 
out-door relief, (that is, of relief administered either in money or in kind toparties 
out of the workhouse, or at their own houses,) I further propose, that in Ireland, Mode of relief, 
no relief should be given except in the workhouse. This limitation should be 
specified in the Act, in order to protect the central authority from the pressure 
which is not unlikely to occur upon this point, and which would otherwise pos- 
sibly be at times too great for it to stand up against, if not so supported. 

69. I do not propose to impart a right to relief, even to the destitute, hut to place Ordering of relief to 
the ordering and directing of all relief in the hands of the central authority. The ™ s t lo r 5t f central 
claim to relief in England, may be said to be founded on prescription, rather than au ° ny ‘ 

on legislative enactment ; for although the 43d of Elizabeth provides for the levying 
a rate for the purpose of relieving the destitute poor, it invests them with no right 
to claim relief, the administration of which is left entirely to the discretion of the 
local authorities ; who are, however, of course, responsible for the exercise of sucli 
discretion and for the due administration of relief. 

70. The promulgation of rules for the administration of relief, would therefore he Relief to be limited 
vested in the central authority, limited by this proviso, — that relief is only to be t0 the workhouse - 
administered by receiving the applicants into the house, and subjecting them to the 
regulations established for its government. It would rest with the central authority 

to declare when the workhouse should he so applied in each Union; and also to take 
care that no time was lost in providing competent workhouse accommodation, as 
well as to establish sucli regulations as might be necessary, for the guidance of the 
local authorities in the interim : but it will be most safe to prohibit all relief what- 
ever, until the test of the workhouse can he applied, rather than invest the central 
authority with a discretionary power of permitting or directing its administration 
in any case, without the intervention of such a test. 

71 . The strict limitation of relief to the workhouse may possibly be objected to, Objections in 
on the ground that extreme want is found occasionally to assail large portions of the seasons 0 deart 
population in Ireland, who are then reduced to a state bordering upon starvation ; 

and ought therefore, it may he asserted, to be relieved at the public charge, without 
being subjected to the discipline of the workhouse. This, however, is an extreme 
case, and it would not, I think, be wise to adapt the regulations of Poor Law admi- 
nistration in Ireland, to the possible occurrence of such a contingency. In a period 
of famine, the whole population become in a great degree destitute ; but it surely 
would not be expedient to bold out an expectation, that if such an event should 
unhappily occur, support for all would be unconditionally provided at the public 
charge. This would lessen the inducements to a provident economising ot then- 
means of support on the part of the people, by a timely resort to which the occur- 
rence of actual famine may often be averted, although dearth and much consequent 
distress may still arise. This must in fact he the case in all countries, whenever a 
season of scarcity occurs. During sucli a visitation, the workhouse would not, in 
all probability, contain the numbers who might be anxious to crowd into it for.sup- 
port ; but to the extent of its means of accommodation it would help to relieve the 
general distress, and the Union machinery would probably be found useful in the 
application of general -relief, as well as for preventing the recurrence of the calamity. 

72. The occurrence of a famine, however, if general, seems to be a contingency Famine not remedi- 
altogether above, the powers of a Poor Law to provide for. It must he remem- a e y oor aw • 
bered, that then there is an actual deficiency of supply. As there is less to con- 
sume, less must be consumed. To assess the rate-payers, in order to enable the 
rate-receivers to continue their ordinary consumption, would only shift the suffer- 
ing. If the famine is not general, but merely local, the resources of the country 

or the districts which have escaped its visitation, must be brought in aid of those 
suffering from its ravages ; and this would be most effectually done by the public 
and private exertions of the opulent and the charitable. It is, however, I think, 
impossible to contemplate the longer prevalence of such a state of things in Ireland, 
as that in which any considerable portion of its population shall be subjected to the 
periodical occurrence of famine. As the habits, intelligence, and forethought of the 
people improve, with, the increase of wealth and tlie progress of education, these 
visitations will be guarded against and averted. I do not therefore propose to make 
any exception, permissive of out-door relief in any shape, not even in kind ; although 
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Part III. it is still allowed to be so administered in certain cases in tlie English Unions : but 
I recommend, that in Ireland, relief should be limited strictly to the workhouse. 



Relief to apart of a 73. It is also, I think, necessary for carrying out the workhouse principle in: 
whole.’ rehCf t0 thC I Te f a nd, that no individual of a family should be admitted, unless all its members: 
enter the house. Relief to the father or husband, is equivalent to relief to the 
child or the wife, and vice versd ; and while they continue one family, a part; 
cannot be considered as destitute, and the rest not so ; a family must be taken as a. 
whole, and so admitted or excluded. This principle is established very generallyr 
in tlife English Unions, although in certain cases its direct application to the full, 
extent has for a time been suspended,, in consequence of the habits and abuses; 
which had grown up under the old system, having rendered it difficult to enforce; 
the principle at first in all its strictness. In Ireland, however, no such difficulty 
exists, and the rule- should there be strictly and at once applied. In fact it is now 
acted upon in some of the Houses of Industry which I visited, and with very good, 
effect. 



Support by natural 
relatives. 



Relief by loan. 



Medical relief: 



Dispensaries. 



Medical clubs. 



74. Whenever the community shall have provided for' the protection of its 
members against the effects of destitution, it will have acquired a right to compel 
individuals to fulfil their natural duties towards their relatives ; and the provisions: 
of the 43d of Elizabeth, requiring parents to support children, and children to sup- 
port parents, should he extended to Ireland. I would also propose that the afford- 
ing relief by way of loan, provided for in the 58th section of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, be extended to Ireland; It may in certain cases be useful, and, if 
exercised with discretion and firmness by the Boards of Guardians, can scarcely be: 
productive of mischief. 

_ 75- The regulation of all relief being placed in the bands of the central author 
rity, it is unnecessary to particularize several other points of detail, for which, its. 
powers would enable it effectually to provide. With respect to medical relief, it:, 
would of course, like any other kind of relief, he administered in the workhouse: 
but it may be a question whether, and how far, the medical aid now afforded by 
Dispensaries, and to which the people have become accustomed, shall be 1 continued, 
to out-door applicants, in the event of these institutions being connected with the 
workhouse. 1 his is a point of some importance, both in respect of principle, and; 
as a matter of detail ; and in order that the central authority may be enabled to 
deal with it, I propose to give them tlie power to regulate all the dispensaries. 
Independent medical clubB ought also, I think, to he encouraged in Ireland, as: 
they have been in England, for the purpose of correcting the too prevalent disposi- 
tion to rely upon gratuitous medical aid. 



ii . — Of the Local Machinery. 

Local machinery. 76. I propose that the local machinery for the administration of relief to the 
deshtute m Ireland, under the- direction of a central authority, should he the same 
as that which is provided in England by the Poor Law Amendment Act ; namely, 
tlie union oi a distinct for common management, under a Board of Guardians 
to be e ected annually by the rate-payers,, with paid officers to be appointed cm 
approved by the central authority. 1 

unions and parishes. . J 1 ■ .^ n the country into unions, it will I think be necessary to observe 

the civil, rather than the ecclesiastical boundaries of parishes ; hut cases will arise,, 
m winch it may he requisite to disregard all such boundaries— it being obviously 
more important that the district to he united should be compact^ convenient, and 
accessible, and be naturally connected with, its centre, than that the. old and often 
inconvenient boundaries should be observed. This applies no less to county or 
baionial boundaries, than to those of parishes or other divisions ; ancl it cannot, I 

unions r ° n | f j m P ress f^ u P oa individuals to whom the duty of forming 

unions may be confaded, that the point to. which they ought to direct tlieir attention 
gi upmg ie country into unions, as regards size, form, and means of cornmur 

Centre olUnion, TO The urifc?!™ 1 L'T? GOnwaience of the inhabitants. 

a market town. P rmci P le ^hick has governed the Commissioners in the. formation of 

Ifon^ S W 1 ?’ ? lenever tllG ? tave not been driven from it by local circumr 
i + H i , eei . 1 ’ ? ta mpon some market town conveniently situated as a centre, 
the cnnftn] s ™nnding district, of which it may be considered, as 

. * 1 * ma ? In whlch the g eueral business of the district, both, public and 
P , or 10 most P art concentrates. The roads of a district always converge 
upon the market town. The communications with it are constant, and the- people 
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settled within the range of its influence constitute almost a distinct community. To Part III. 
form such a district into a Union, under one common government, for general as — — 

well as for Poor Law purposes, seems therefore an obvious course of proceeding ; 

.and I strongly recommend its being adhered to, as closely as possible, in the forma- 
tion of Unions in Ireland. There may he parts of the country in which such a con- 
venient centre does not exist, but this 'will be of rare occurrence, and the general 
powers of the central authority will be competent to deal with it wherever it. does 
occur. — The larger the Unions are made, the less of course will be the difficulty in 
this respect, 

79. I have stated, in the second part of this Report, much of what appeared 
to be necessary, with reference to the members of the Boards of Guardians, both 

elected and ex-officio. The qualification for an elected guardian, will consist of Qualification of 
being rated at a certain amount; and this .amount, as in England, the central au- 8 uardians - 
thority will prescribe, as well as the regulations for governing the proceedings of 
the guardians, when elected. The central authority will also either appoint, or direct 
the appointment, and prescribe the duties, of the paid officers of the Union, together 
with the audit of the accounts, and the form in which they are severally to be kept. 

80. The important question — in whose hands the right of appointing Guardians Election of guar- 
.sliall be confided, and in what way thatright shall he exercised, — remains still to he dians - 
considered. In this, as in all other cases, the principle whiclihasbeen established for 

England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, should, I think, be applied to Ireland, 
and the election or appointment of guardians he vested in the rate-payers and owners 
■of property within the Union : but the circumstances of Ireland appear to require a 
certain departure from the English practice, in carrying this principle into opera- 
tion. The owners of property, in England, are entitled to vote according to the Scales of voting in 
scale winch was established by tlie Select Vestry Act, and which ascends by gra- England ‘ 
dations of £25 each, from a rated value of £50 per annum, up to £150 per annum, 
giving one vote for the former, and six votes for the latter. This scale is, perhaps, 
open to some objection on the grounds of complexity and over-minuteness. It is, 
moreover, different from tlie scale of voting fixed for the rate-payers by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and which provides that rate-payers, if rated under £200, 
shall have one vote; if rated at £200 and under £400, two votes; and if at £400 
and upwards, three votes. 

81. The above scale of voting for rate-payers seems, on the whole, well adapted to Proposed scale of 
the condition of England; hut the amounts specified are, I think, too high f or v°ung for Ireland. 
Ireland; and tlie scale is not sufficiently minute in its graduation, with reference 

to the subdivision of property which prevails there. Instead of adopting these 
English scales, therefore, or either of them, I would propose to establish one scale 
in Ireland, by which simplicity of detail, and a right result, will I think be more 
effectually secured ; and I recommend tlie following for regulating the votes of 
owners of property, as well as occupiers, namely, 

above £5 and under £50 - - - one vote. 



£50 and under £100 - - - - two votes. 

£100 „ £150 - - - - three votes. 

£150 „ £200 - - - - four votes- 

£200 and upwards ----- five votes. 

This scale would, I believe, be found to work well and satisfactorily in Ireland. 

The cumulative votes of the owners and larger occupiers would serve to counter- 
balance the number of small rate-payers, and secure the return of competent indi- 
viduals. 

82. I do not propose to extend the light of voting below a rating of £5, on 
account of the vast number of small occupiers, especially in the west and south of 
Ireland; but I recommend, that for all property rated under £5 value, the occu- 
piers of which would thus he deprived of the privilege of voting at the election of 
guardians, the landlord, or owner of the property, should he required to pay the 
rate, and not the tenant. The aggregate rated, value of the property for which the 
owner would so pay must, of course, be included in the amount by which the 
number of his votes will he regulated, according to the above scale. If, as a matter 
°f arrangement or otherwise, the occupying tenant of premises, rated under £5 
value should have paid the rate, he must in such case he authorized to deduct it 
from the rent payable to the landlord. A form of rate-hook should be prescribed. Rate-book, 
as in England, in which the owners’ and the occupiers’ names, and the fair esti- 
mated actual value, or net rental of the property, should in every case be inserted; 
and this rate-book, unless appealed against, should be conclusive evidence ot tne 
ri ght of voting in every instance. • - 
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Pom IH. 



Power and mode of 
assessment. 



Assessment upon 
net value. 



Effect of an assess- 
ment upon existing 
interests. 



Rate-payers, who. 



Proportionate di- 
vision of assess- 
ment: 



III. — Of Rating. 

83. The power to assess the property and levy a rate within a Union, for the 
purpose of relieving the destitute, must, I think, he confided to the Board of Guar- 
dians, by whom such relief is to be administered. The mode of assessing and 
collecting the rate, as well as its application, will be prescribed by the central 
authority. The central authority, moreover, ought, I think, to be empowered to 
direct a rate to be at any time levied, by the Board of Guardians, or by such other 
local executive as it might have found it necessary to appoint, under the provisions 
already suggested.* 

84. The Parochial Assessment Act introduced by Mr. Poulett Scrope, and passed 
in the last Session of Parliament, establishes the principle that the rates are to be 
paid upon the net annual value of property. This was always, I believe, the law 
in England, although it had been widely departed from in practice. As regards 
the principle by which the assessment of property should be regulated therefore, it 
will be only necessary to extend the provisions of Mr. Poulett Scrope’ s Act to 
Ireland, substituting the Union for the parish authorities, and introducing such 
other modifications as the circumstances under which it will have there to he applied 
render necessary. The valuation of property for the purpose of rating need not, 
I apprehend, be made in every instance by surveyors and professional valuators. 
The fairly estimated value of the property, is all that is really necessary ; and there 
will probably not be much difficulty in ascertaining this, either with or without 
professional assistance, taking the Union district parish by parish. In many instances 
a valuation has already been made for the purpose of tithe commutation in Ireland. 
Wherever this or any other fair valuation lias been made, it will of course be avail- 
able for the purpose of rating to the relief of the poor. 

85. Hitherto there has been no rate for the relief of the poor in Ireland. The 
destitute classes have gone on increasing in numbers, but still there lias been 
no recognised or iegal provision for their relief. Property lias been acquired, 
capital iuvested, and contracts made under this state of things. It will be impos- 
sible, therefore, suddenly to impose a rate upon property without affecting existing 
interests, and partially disturbing existing arrangements. The subject cannot be 
considered without our becoming immediately sensible of this consequence; but I 
believe that the effect will be slight, even at first, and that in the course of a very 
few years it will cease altogether. If the inconvenience were far greater than I 
anticipate, however, it will be as nothing when compared with the object to be 
effected; and all objections fo the imposition of a rate on this ground are overborne 
by considerations of the public welfare. 

86. The question as to who shall be liable to pay the rate, and in wbat propor- 
tions, requires to be very carefully considered. The parties immediately interested, 
appear to be the owner or person possessing the beneficial interest of the property 
assessed, and the tenant or occupier. Between these two, it seems therefore, at once 
equitable and expedient to apportion the rate. Where the two characters are com- 
bined, the same person would, of course, be answerable for the entire rate. As to 
the occupier, he would be resident, and no difficulty could occur with respect to him ; 
and for the owner, I would not propose to look beyond the person having the imme- 
diate beneficial interest, under whom the occupier holds, and to whom he actually 
pays his rent. On these parties I propose to confer the right of voting for guar- 
dians ; and to apportion between these two alone the payment of the rate. 

87. It appeared to be the opinion of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners, 

that the owner should pay two-thirds of the rate, and the occupier one-third ; and 
it seemed to me, at first, that this would he an equitable division. On further con- 
sideration and inquiry, however, I was led to abandon this proportion, and thought 
that each should be called upon to pay half the rate. I was mainly influenced to 
adopt this change of view, by the consideration, that at present, nearly the whole 
support of the destitute falls upon the tenantry. It is to the occupiers that the 
mendicant resorts, and from them he receives his daily rations. There is thus, in 
reality, a compulsory rate now levied in Ireland, although not sanctioned by legal 
enactment ; and no occupier, however limited may be his means, turns away the 
mendicant empty-handed from his door. There is an almost superstitious dread of 
doing so ; and this motive operates, perhaps, as compulsorily as the law would act, 
in the raising of a regular rate. . 

*J5ee sec. 50, Part the Second. 
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88. It is, I think, in some measure tlie pressure of these constant calls upon the Part III. 

occupiers which hears them down, and keeps them at their present low level of sub- — r 

sistence. If, therefore, the destitute classes be relieved by means of a general rate Jna"“^ ndlori 
upon property, of which the occupiers are called upon to pay half the amount, they 

would be relieved from nearly one-half their present burthen : for a Poor Law, if 
rightly administered, although it ensures relief for the actually destitute, will 
not increase their number, or tend eventually to swell the fund appropriated 
to their support. On the contrary, I believe it will help to lessen both. But, 
admitting that the number, and the amount, remain the same as at present, still 
the occupiers will then have to pay only one-half, the landlord the other ; whereas 
now, in reality, the occupier contributes nearly the whole. For these reasons, it 
appears to me that the most equitable adjustment of the payment would be to 
divide the rate equally between the owner and the occupier. Whether the rate be 
paid in equal proportions by' the landlord and tenant, or one-third by the latter, and 
two-thirds by the former, as already proposed, is, however, purely a matter of detail ; 
of great importance it is true, but still involving no question of principle ; and in 
whichever way it may be decided, I feel that I shall have fulfilled my duty in thus 
stating my opinion, and the reasons on which it is founded.* 

89. There is yet, however, another consideration connected with this question. Eventual assimi- 
deserving of some attention. In England, the whole of the rates are paid by the En°iandand Ire" 
occupiers of property ; and assuming it to be desirable to assimilate the practice in land. re ' 
both countries in all respects as nearly as possible, and even where a perfect assi- 
milation is not at present practicable, to admit any exception which may be neces- 
sary, only with a view to its earliest abandonment — assuming this, it may be asked 

whether the law with respect to rating in the two countries, should not he assimilated 
within a certain period ; whether, in short, at the end of (say) twenty-one years, 
the occupiers might not be made solely responsible for the payment of the rates in 
Ireland, as they now are in England? — However this question, and the general 
subject of rating, may be settled, it is important that it should be clearly defined 
and provided for in the Bill. 

IV. — Of Settlement. 

90. Parochial Settlement, as established in England, is almost universally Parochial settle- 
admitted to have been productive of great mischief. It has led to much litigation ment ' 

and expense ; and by fixing the peasantry to the narrow limits of their parish, 
beyond which the world was to them a blank, it has, probably, done more to injure 
their character, by destroying its elasticity, and banishing all self-dependence and 
resource, than any other part of the old English Poor Law system. It will 
not, therefore, I presume, be considered right to establish parochial settleinent in 
Ireland. In the Poor Law Amendment Act, provision is made for the several 
parishes comprised in a Union becoming one for rating and settlement; and, 
although this may not be immediately achievable, the Commissioners are fully sen- 
sible of the extreme desirableness of the object/and spare no effort to hasten its 
accomplishment. This is now, in fact, the only practicable mode of correcting 
the evils of parochial settlement. . In Ireland, however, no such practice has 
prevailed. The habits of the Irish people are migratory, their movements depend- 
ing upon their own volition. To establish a Law of Settlement, would be to fix 
them to one locality. No such law has yet been established there; and it is 
therefore perfectly open to the Legislature to prescribe the limits, if a settlement 
shall be deemed advisable ; or else to dispense with settlement altogether, leaving 
the whole of the country open to the whole of its people, as at present. 

91. If it should be decided to establish a Law of Settlement, it will, of course, be Union settlement, 
a Union Settlement, making the limits of the Union the boundary. This would be 

open to fewer objections than a parochial settlement ; an extension of the area neces- 
sarily lessening the amount of evil which must always result from fixing any limit 
whatever. The Union limits would be also the boundary for rating to the relief of 
the poor ; and thus the Union would be one for rating and. settlement, in the sense 
provided for in the Poor Law Amendment Act. The chief difficulty in carrying 
such a Law of Settlement into operation, would arise out of the necessity of pre- 
scribing, distinctly, the individuals to whom the right of settlement should be 
imparted ; so as to prevent doubt, and the occurrence of the dishonest trickery, 
a nd expensive litigation, in which the English Settlement Law has been so 
prolific. 
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92. If a census of the population actually within a Union on the day of its 
declaration was to he taken as the basis of settlement, it would necessarily contain a 
number of individuals who in fact belonged, in their own sense of the term, to some 
other part of the country, to which after a time they would probably remove. If 
on the contrary, the names of those persons only were to be inserted who had been 
permanently resident, or who had resided three, five, or more years, (which seems 
the only other alternative,) many individuals would he excluded who might after- 
wards become permanently resident, and who would thereby be deprived of a 
settlement altogether. To establish settlement in a Union by means of a census 
seems therefore open to serious objection, although at first view it appears to hold 
out a prospect of preventing litigation. 

93. The English practice with respect to settlement is, I think, rather to be 
avoided than imitated ; and apprenticeship, a year’s hiring and service, or renting a 
tenement of £10 value, will not, I presume, be approved as conditions for conferring 
a right of settlement in Ireland. The simpler the conditions on which settlement is 
made to depend, the better; and in the event of a settlement law being established 
I would propose generally to limit these conditions to two, — namely, birth, and 
actual residence for a term of years. These conditions would be retrospective, as 
well as prospective ; and individuals not coming within either, would have to be 
treated as casual poor. In order that families should not he separated, the -wife 
must always take the husband’s settlement, and the children that of their parents 
until (say) fourteen years of age, or until they shall have acquired a settlement in 
their own right. 



94. The right of settlement by birth, is susceptible of the easiest proof. A copy of 
tne register, or certificate from the clergyman, or parish authorities, would be 
sufficient to establish the claim ; and this once recognised, would remain in force 
unless superseded by the acquisition of a new right acquired by residence. To 
impart a right of settlement, the residence ought, I think, to be an independent 
residence. I lie individual should have supported himself without public relief, 
and have paid all assessments to which he was liable. This would in fact amount 
to what has been called « Industrial Residence.” The duration of such a resi- 
dence for conferring a right of settlement, admits of question. Three, five, and 
seven years have each been recommended, but the former period seems to have 
been most generally approved; and for my own part I think a period of three 
1 ’a * he the best term. An individual who had maintained himself 

independently during that time, and paid his portion of contributions towards the 
‘ have entitled himself to relief from destitution, 
hv of the community. Three years’ residence, moreover, is the period fixed 

Act ’ conferrin S a fuU participation of municipal 
^ f Tfi 1 aS ° U ? tlier accounts > i* seems to he the best term for 
is ureei^fv It may he noticed here, however, that three years 

P P n 10d of 1 reS1 n den T-’ 011 whlc , h the acquisition of a right of settlement 

afterwards discovered to be productive of 
nrevpntino- the ienc ®j and to lead to so many forced ejectments, with a view of 

y rf tem - that ae period tas now beeaex - 

6TM S uA e nSS^7i , - Ch .- Denma, ; 1< ? UB affon,s ° f temJe “y ‘0 abase, when- 
vfll 1 dlst , mo ‘ 10DS “ d divisions are forced upon a community, is of 
Sfte effects of a wh ? r “ Uea *° the ,? eMl y taught experience in England 
anv suck lour eincnt Law, may well call for consideration as to whether 

not he the, e ‘S' or whether settlement may 
tore endtatltid S t ^ er This point is of vast importance, and I 

to arrive at an accurate 01 * c detads * n a ^ their practical bearings, so as 

of establishing Pnm* T estjri ? ate T t ^ e comparative advantages and disadvantages 
settkmeu? i\ Ireland / a Unioa settlement, and without any 
better to disnen«p n< L? k ave ai , Tlve ^ at an entire conviction, that it will he 
arise at the ffi-st /u .,1 S f- altogether. Some inconvenience may possibly 

persons not ° f a Union, from an undue pressure for relief by 

powers proposed to 5 t P tl€ \ ^ nion . population ; but the general 

effectuallv with ™ de f *?, ^e central authority, will I think enable it to deal 
venience from this .^ 8 ^ e Gmons increase in number moreover, the incon- 

r 0 rmed Lto Untn and wlle » tlie shall be 

rormeci into Union, it will nearly, if not altogether, cease. Even then, however. 
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with the present migratory habits of the Irish people, there may be occasionally Part JIL 

an undue pressure upon particular Unions ; but the workhouse will, I am per- 

suaded, prove a sufficient corrective in the long run ; and the evil arising from 
this cause, supposing it even to be far greater than I anticipate, will still be as 
nothing, compared to the evils which experience has shown to be the invariable 
attendants of a settlement law. 

96. Without a law of settlement, it is. true, vagrants and mendicants from other If no settlement, 
districts may congregate in particular Unions, from accident or inclination, and cons equenees of. 
may claim relief, or may be sent into the workhouse by the police ; hut if the 
workhouses are all regulated upon the same scale of diet and discipline, there 

would he no inducement for the mendicant and vagrant classes to prefer one Union 
to another, and they would probably remain scattered throughout the country, 
much in the same proportions as at present. If such a preference was in any 
instance shown by them, it might be taken as a proof of inefficient management, 
or lax discipline on the part of the favoured Union, and would be a signal for the 
central authority to interfere. Thus if there should he no law of settlement, the 
numbers of inmates in the several workhouses, would serve as a kind of index of 
the efficient management of each ; and the local authorities would be compelled in 
self-defence to keep their Unions in good order, to prevent their being overrun, 
with paupers. Such a competition, if. well regulated, would go tar to ensure the 
permanent efficiency of all the Unions. In speaking of vagrants and mendicants, 

I of course mean the existing race, and those whom the present habits of the 
people will for a time give rise to: hut I confidently reckon on the extinction of 
mendicancy at no distant day — or at least that it will he so reduced in amount by 
the joint operation of the Union system and the Workhouse test, as to be no longer 
the source of evil and moral degradation, which unhappily it now is and long has 
been in Ireland. 

97. If the Legislature should see fit to dispense with settlement altogether, great 
care and attention will be necessary in establishing the Unions, especially the 
early Unions, to avoid imparting to any class of persons a right to relief, real 
or imaginary. The arrangements in the several Unions must be brought into 
operation gradually, the local authorities advancing step by step, and the central 
authority superintending their proceedings, and being always ready to afford assist- 
ance, in the event of any pressure or difficulty occurring. With such management, 

I see no ground for apprehension as to the consequences of establishing a system 

of relief, and Union government in Ireland, without a law of settlement. If, how- Termination of set'j 
ever, a different view on this point should he taken, and, for the purpose of guarding ^ITfor? ^ pr °* 
against the possible inconveniences which might at first occur, a Union settlement 
should he established, — it will then be deserving of consideration, whether provi- 
sion should not he made for putting an end to such settlement, at the expiration 
of three or five years, or some other definite period, to be fixed by the Act, or de- 
termined by the central authority, whenever the whole country shall he formed into 
Unions. 

v. — Of Mendicancy. 

98. Whenever relief is provided for the destitute, mendicancy may be sup- Mendicancy and 
pressed. A law, which says " You shall not beg or steal, but you shall starve,” va g ranc y- 
would be contrary to natural justice and humanity, and would he disobeyed ; but 

if the law first makes provision for the destitute, and then says “ You shall not 
beg, but you shall he relieved at the public charge,” the alternative thus offered 
•will enable the community to suppress a practice, which is held to he injurious to 
its best interests. On these grounds, I think the law which establishes a system 
of public relief for destitution, should at the same time proliibit mendicancy. 

99. The present state of Ireland, however, as regards beggars and vagrants, and Difficulty of 
the habits and feelings of .the Irish people, throws considerable difficulty in the suppressing ‘ 
way of an immediate suppression of mendicancy. The number of such individuals 

is very great, and they are therefore of some importance as a class, and support and 
keep each other in countenance whilst following, what they seem to consider, 
no disreputable vocation. They enter the cottages of the peasantry as supplicants, 
it is true, hut still with a certain sense of right ; and the cottager would be held 
to he a bold, if not a bad man, who resisted their appeal. In fact, the appeal of the 
mendicant never is resisted, — if there is only a handful of potatoes, they are divided 
with the beggar ; find there is thus levied from the produce of the soil in Ireland, for 
the' support of mendicancy, I believe to the full as large a contribution as it is now 
proposed to raise by an equitable assessment of property, for the relief of destitution. 
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The “sturdy "beggars,” adverted to in the 14th of Elizabeth, must have been of a class 
very similar to that tvhich is now common in Ireland. Indeed the state of society 
at the two periods seems to have been nearly the same in both countries, the 
prevalence of begging in each, being accompanied by the same general disposition 
to give, and this disposition of course causing a constantly progressive increase in 
the number of beggars. Such was the state of England at and prior to the time, 
of Elizabeth, and such is now the state of Ireland. 



100. The evils of mendicancy in Ireland can hardly be over-estimated, and its 
suppression should certainly be provided for at the earliest practicable period. 
The best mode of effecting this object would probably be, to enact a general pro- 
hibition, and to cast upon the central authority the responsibility of bringing the 
Act into operation in the several Unions, as the workhouses became fitted for the 
reception of inmates. In furtherance of this object, the police should act in close 
communication with the Boards of Guardians ; and the central authority might, I 
think, so regulate the progress of the measure, as that the now itinerant mass of 
mendicants who may be really unable to provide for themselves, should be placed 
in the several workhouses with the least degree of coercion and inconvenience ; and 
that the able-bodied but idle vagrants and disorderly persons, should be compelled 
to provide for their own subsistence, by the application of workhouse discipline. 

101. Time and forbearance will, however, be necessary in carrying such a 

measure into operation in Ireland, and these the flexible powers of the central 
authority will enable it to afford. The present generation will probably pass away 
before the disposition to encourage begging by indiscriminate almsgiving, which 
now prevails so generally among all classes in Ireland, will be corrected by the 
adoption of sounder views, and a more enlightened benevolence. It will then, we 
may hope, be seen, that the real friends of the people are those who lead them, 
even where necessary by compulsory measures, to active, independent exertion, to a 
reliance upon themselves and their own efforts for support — not those who, by the 
constant doling out of what is called charity, entice and mislead the people into a 
state of dependence. It may flatter human pride, to be surrounded by a crowd of 
such dependents ; but it surely is inconsistent with genuine benevolence to encou- 
rage or even to permit this, if it can possibly he prevented. For wise ends, man 
has been subjected to various wants, as stimulants to exertion ; and those persons 
are not the real friends of tlieir race, who attempt to divert him from the exercise 
ot the active faculties with which he is endowed, and to lead him to a reliance upon 
the volition of others, rather than upon his own efforts. Looking at the present 
state of Mand, it is, I think, much to he desired that correct views in this respect 
should be impressed upon the pnblic mind. The clergy, it is to be hoped, will 
exert themselves in furtherance of this object, and particularly the Catholic clergy, 
whose influence will he most valuable in bringing about a right understanding on 
tins very important subject. b 



vi. — Of Bastardy. 

far as 11 I had opportunities of observing and inquiring, the Irish 
d Z ge ? y C0rie0t J “ their conduct. I am aware that opinions somewhat 
diffeient have been expressed ; but I feel bound to state that my own impressions 
of the moral conduct of the Irish females are highly favourable. Their duties appear 
ThrirTet “ ore . labonous th . aa tll0 f of tte same class of females in England. 
sorfetv 3 verS ™ ry inferior, and so likewise seems their general position in 
S twik nf ? TerS f y War modest, industrious, and sober. I state this 

fZales have m?se° W Zf - 6 ? T reIy; and 1 do 80 here - because, if Irish 

“7 ■ P re8 ?™ d f heir “oral Character untainted, under the very trying cir- 

SsTnoZS ‘ 6y T/ laCe , d - <“ 1 beUCTe “ the ‘o be y the y cafe.) it 

however 17 if* g r?/°v Ie ? mg Y eU alone -” If 14 llad been otherwise, 
nowevei, and if the extent of bastardy, and its demoralizing influence on nublic 

femTs S ildhe n feft‘ Ish ° U i d StiU r haVe ended that theTish 

females should be left as now, the guardians of their own honour and he resDon- 
S1) ] no 1 mi eir ° wn P ersons f° r all deviations from virtue. ’ ^ 

103. The abuses under the old English Bastardy Laws, and the brief experience 

of the improved practice established by the Poor Law AmenZent AcWmS 

me m recommending that no such law should be applied to Ireland - but that 
bastards, and the mothers of bastards, in all matters Sorted L Sfirfrf 
the poor, should he dealt with m the same manner as other destitute persons, solely 
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on the ground of destitution. If, however, bastardy and demoralization should he Part III. 

actually more prevalent in Ireland than I apprehend to be the case, they are evils 

not, I believe, remediable by legislative enactments, — they must be left to the slow 
but certain amelioration which the diffusion ol education, religious culture, and the 
increase of intelligence, industry, and wealth, will impart. These will in time im- 
prove the moral feelings of the people, and correct their social habits. 



vii. — Of Apprenticeship. 

104. The experience which England affords as regards apprenticeship, is of a Apprenticeship in 
somewhat conflicting character, although the preponderance of testimony is cer- En S land * 
tainly opposed to it. It has been open to much abuse, and has operated very 
mischievously in several parts of the country, by increasing that dependence upon 

the parish in the various contingencies of life, which under the old system of Poor- 
Law Administration had become so entirely the characteristic of the English 
peasantry. It must, however, I think, be also admitted, that the apprenticing 
of orphan and destitute children, as provided for by the 43d of Elizabeth, has in 
many cases been productive of good ; and if judiciously limited, and sparingly 
acted upon, so as not to be regarded as the ordinary mode of providing for the 
children of the labouring classes, but merely as a resource for the destitute and the 
orphan, it might still, I think, be continued with advantage. 

105. I am aware that this opinion is rather more favourable to the system of 
appx-enticeship, than that which was entertained by the members of the late English 
Poor Law Inquiry Commission: but the evidence of abuse submitted to the 
Commissioners, was taken under the old Poor Law Administration, which, in 
fact, converted everything which it touched into an abuse; and it does not follow, 
that because apprenticeship helped to add to the accumulation of evils under such 
circumstances, (as it unquestionably did,) it is incapable of producing substantial 

good if differently conducted. It is on the different application of apprexxticeslxip Application of ap- 
that I rely, and on the different circumstances in which it will be now applied, as inland? 1P ° 
compax-ed with the old Poor Law Administration. In the case of Ix-eland, none 
of the abuses exist which prevailed under the old parochial management in England; 
and by the aid of the Union machinex-y, apprenticeship may, I think, be there safely 
applied to the placixxg out of destitute and orphan children, the number of whom 
is very considerable. Without some such provision, these children would too proba- 
bly grow up without the training to habits of manual industry necessary for 
enabling them to suppox-t themselves, and to become useful members of the com- 
munity. I consider, also, that the apprenticing of such children, will gradually 
pave the way for the hiring of male and female servants by the occupiers of land. 

This will, perhaps, be the first step in that .transition of which I have spoken, from 
the state of a mere cottier tenant, with a view solely to subsistence, to that of the __ 
agriculturist occupying land with a view to profit. 

106. It is essential, however, that the governing principle of Poor Law Adminis- 

tration should be adhered to in the appx-enticing of pauper children, and that they should betp'plied. 
should on no account be placed in better circumstances than the children of the inde- 
pendent laboux-er. This principle had been, in great measure, overlooked in our Eng- 
lish pi-actice ; and hence, apprenticing by the parish, instead of being looked to as a 
last resort in cases of actual need, has been regarded as a kind of established right for 
disposing of all the children of a district. Like mendicancy in Ireland, its general 
prevalence took from it all sense of disgrace ; and parents, instead of exerting them- 
selves to get their children out into service, regularly applied to the parish, which 
most unwisely took upon itself the duties of a common parent in one of the 
ordinary affairs of life. In the fulfilment of the duty thus voluntarily undertaken, the 
old parish authorities were very frequently guilty of much jobbing, partiality and 
oppression. Large premiums have been given, and weekly payments made out of 
the rates, on account of such parish apprentices, which never ought to have been 
allowed. Individuals too have been exposed to much expense and inconvenience, 
by having apprentices fixed upon them impx-operly. These abuses are now, how- 
ever, for the most part remedied, wherever Unions have been formed; and the 
improved administration by Boards of Guardians, axid the strict supervision of the 
Commissioners, may be expected to remove them entirely. 

107. The Poor Law Amendment Act (sec. 15) empowers the Comxnissioners to E °^® r r ? t ° f “° e gf r(J 
frame rules, orders, and regulations, for apprenticing the children of poor persoxis ; to a p pren ti ce sbip. 
and I propose to extend this provision to Ireland, by which it may be hoped that 

all the beneficial effects of the law may be secured, whilst the evils which cer- 
tainly have resulted from it in England, will in great measure be avoided. 
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_ ~~ , VIII. — Pauper Idiots and Lunatics. 

Destitute idiots and 

lunatics. 108. For individuals of this description, if not dangerous, the Union workhouses 

may he made available. Dangerous lunatics, and insane persons, must of course 
be sent to the county and district lunatic asylums, as at present, to be there sub- 
jected to such treatment as each particular case requires ; and it is important, I 
think, that these institutions should be kept totally distinct from Poor Law 
Administration. The deprivation of reason is a misfortune so extreme, that 
special and extraordinary efforts on the part of the community seem to be called 
for, in behalf of the unhappy individuals subjected to such a visitation. The 
careful supervision of such unhappy persons, is moreover necessary as a measure of 
police, for the protection of the community. On all accounts therefore, the lunatic 
asylums should, I think, remain under the control of the magistracy and local 
authorities as at present. 



houses' for those'not I09 ‘ Witl1 res P ect to Pauper idiots and lunatics, not in a dangerous state, the 

dangerous. case i s different ; these, I think, might lie advantageously provided for in the 
several workhouses, where a lunatic ward should be prepared for such of them as 
might be unfitted to mingle with the other paupers of their class. There can be 
no hopes of the recovery of a confirmed lunatic, and medical treatment would 
Their t ,eat tn ent and therefore be unnecessary. Idiots, labouring under a deficiency rather than a depri- 
emp ojmen . vation of reason, are capable of being employed in a variety of ways, and appear in 
general to feel contentment in proportion as they are employed ; presuming, of 
course, that the employment is suitable for them. In a workhouse, such employ- 
ment might be provided, and they would probably partake as largely of com- 
fort as their unhappy state is susceptible of. I propose, therefore, that the provi- 
sion of the Poor Law Amendment Act, permissive of tlie retention in a workhouse 
of idiot and lunatic paupers, not dangerous, be extended to Ireland, and that their 
mode of treatment and employment be in all cases subject to the direction of the 
central authority. 



Population of 
Ireland excessive. 



IX. — Of Migration and Emigration. 



110. This subject opens a wide field for inquiry and consideration. A country 
may be so circumstanced, as to require that a portion of its population should 
migrate from one part of it to another, either permanently or occasionally : and 
may still, on the whole, have no actual excess of population. A country may also, 
with reference to its means of employment, labour under an excess of population- 
or both these circumstances may exist at the same time; and this appears, in fact, 
to he the state of Ireland at present. The Irish population seems to be excessive, 
as compared with the means of employment which the country affords ; and the 
effects of this excess would, I think, be much more felt, was it not for the opening 
which England presents for migration. StiU, however, notwithstanding this relief, 
Ireland now exhibits all the characteristics of a superabundant population ; but 
to what extent, can scarcely be determined, as a small excess will operate pre- 
judicially upon the whole mass. r 1 

P^pklSiHn 116 “ difficult, if not impossible, to effect any material improvement in the 

such circumstances, condition ot a people, whilst they continue this circumstanced- for as lon°- as the 
labourers exceed the number required, so long will their competition for Employ- 
ment tend to depress their condition, and to counteract any efforts that may he made 
to improve it. The only alternative therefore, in such case, is either to increase 
the amount of employment, or to decrease the number of labourers depending 
upon it. Now, to effect an artificial increase in the amount of employment, may, 
under certain circumstances, be practicable for a time ; I believe only for a short 
time : but this would merely mitigate the symptoms ; it would not destroy the seeds 
of the disease. To bring about, by forced and direct interposition, any material 
increase of permanent employment, is in every view difficult, and, under common 
circumstances, perhaps impossible ; for mankind will, in the aggregate, spontane- 
ously do that which their interest dictates. Something, hovvevef, rnayV done 
and ^ y t m i ’ legislation, by the removal of impediments 

and the establishing of increased facilities for the application of capital; and some- 
thing also perhaps by the intervention of Government: but all such aids must of 
necessity be contracted in their application, as well as remote in their operations— 
it is, from spontaneous or natural employment alone, that the labourers of a com- 
munity can look for permanent occupation, and the means of support. 
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1 12. By natural employment, I mean all those objects on which capital is expended Pmit III. 

and labour applied by the voluntary action of individuals, uninfluenced by the 

application of any forced or artificial motives. The establishment of manufactures, Jjjjj 8 of . 
the reclaiming of waste lands, the establishment of fisheries, the laying out 

grounds, and improving, planting, and ornamenting estates, the making roads, 
and opening communications for the facility of intercourse and transit of com- 
modities, — these are all natural sources of employment, tending to augment the 
capital of the community, and to increase permanently the demand for labour. So 
long as employment from these, and other legitimate sources, keeps pace with the 
increase of population, the labourers generally will be in a satisfactory position ; 
but whenever the number of labourers exceeds the means of employment, (as is now 
the case in Ireland,) distress and disorder must ensue, more or less intense, ac- 
cording to the quantum of such excess, and the character of the people. 

113. To aim directly at effecting an increase of employment in Ireland, however Modes of relief, 
desirable such an increase may be, seems beyond the powers, if it is not foreign to 

the province of a poor law, the immediate object of which is to provide for the 
relief of the destitute. Now destitution may be alike caused by an excess of 
labourers, and by a deficiency of employment, which are in truth convertible terms ; 
and if an able-bodied labourer becomes destitute from want of employment, however 
arising, he must, if actually destitute, be relieved at the common charge, like any 
other individual reduced to a state of destitution by age or infirmity. Relief to able- 
bodied labourers in such case, may be afforded in one of these three modes : — 

1st, In the workhouse of the Union in which he is located. 

2nd. Or . he may be assisted to migrate to some other district, where employment 
is obtainable. 

3d. Or lastly, he may be enabled to emigrate to some British colony, where be 
will find a field open for his exertions. 

114. With respect to the first, the offer of the workhouse would be the 
test of destitution, and the only direct relief to be afforded. The second should, I 
think, be expressly provided for in the Act ; but to guard against abuse, it ought 
to be a condition that the consent of the central authority should be necessary 
to all such migrations, and that they should be conducted in conformity to such 
regulations as the central authority might issue. It is important, however, that 
such migrations should never be forced, but be permitted to arise naturally out of an 
excess in one quarter, and a demand in another. The law may properly give faci- 
lities for correcting such inequality, hut ought, I think, to do no more. The last 
mode of relief is emigration, which requires a more extended notice, involving as it 
does considerations of principle as well as matters of detail. 

115. Emigration ought not, I think, under any circumstances, to be looked to as an Emigration, 
ordinary resource. An excess of population is an evil, — to relieve that excess by 
emigration, is so far a good ; but it may be doubted whether the parent stock is not 
enfeebled by the remedy thus applied. In general, the most active and enterprising 
emigrate, leaving the more feeble and less robust and resolute at home. Thus a 
continual drain of its best elements lowers the tone and reduces the general vigour 

of the community, at the same time that it imparts an additional stimulus to the 
tendency towards an undue increase of population, which was the immediate cause 
of the disease. 

116. In saying this, I do not contend against the resort to emigration as a relief 
from an existing evil, but merely wish to point out the inexpediency of encouraging 

it as an approved practice in our social system. The necessity for its adoption, should Not to be ordinarily 

he regarded as an indication of disease, which it would he better to prevent than thus encouraged ' 

to relieve. The means of prevention will be found in the education and improved 

pioral and prudential habits of the community. In proportion as these prevail, will 

hs general character be elevated ; and individuals will feel a wholesome dread of 

entailing upon themselves burthens, which will depress their position in the social 

scale. In Ireland, unhappily, these prudential considerations do not prevail at all, 

0r prevail in a very imperfect degree ; and the consequence is, that marriages are 
daily contracted with the most reckless improvidence. Boys and girls marry, 
literally without habitation or any means of support, trusting, as they say, to Pro- 
vidence, as others have done before them. It is quite lamentable to witness the 
effects of this ignorant recklessness, which, by occasioning an excessively rapid 
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increase in tlieir numbers, tends to depress the whole population, and to extend the 
sphere of wretchedness and want. 

1 . 117. Emigration not only may, hut I believe must, he had recourse to, as a 
present means of relief, whenever the population becomes excessive in any district 
and no opening for migration can be found. The actual excess of population, will 
be indicated by the pressure of able-bodied labourers upon the workhouse. If 
any considerable number of these enter the workhouse, and remain there subject to 
its discipline, it may be taken as a proof of their actual inability to provide for 
themselves, and of the consequent excess of labourers beyond the means of employ- 
ment. Under such circumstances, emigration must be looked to as the best, if not 
the only present remedy ; and express provision should, I think, be made in the Act, 
for defraying the expense which this would occasion, as well as for the regulations 
under which it should be carried into effect. 



118. With reference to the expense, I propose that the charge of emigration should 
in every case be equally borne by the Government, and the Union from which the 
emigrants proceed. This division of the charge appears to me to be equitable ; for 
although the Union only is immediately benefited, yet eventually the whole empire 
is relieved, excess in one portion of it tending to occasion an excess in the whole. 
The emigration should, I think, he limited to a British colony, where such arrange- 
ments might he made, through the intervention of the Colonial Office, as would 
serve to protect the emigrants on their first arrival, and also ensure tlieir Qbtftining 
employment at the earliest period. This is important, alike for themselves and the 
community — at home they were a burthen, in tlieir new position they will increase 
the general productive powers of the empire, as well as enlarge the demand for 
British produce. In every case, however, the emigration should be conducted 
under the control of the central authority, and he subjected to such regulations 
as the Government may deem it right to establish. 

119. I propose also, that whenever it shall appear that any owners and occupiers 
of land, within a period of (say) three years antecedent to the passing of the Act, 
shall have actually incurred an expense in effecting the emigration of labourers and 
others, a moiety of the actual outlay so incurred may, at the discretion of the central 
authority, be repaid to such land-owners and occupiers. The charge to be borne 
jointly by the Government, and the Union in which the property of such land-owner 
may be included: provided, however, that the moiety of such outlay so to be repaid, 
shall in no case exceed (say) £5 for each of such emigrants. This provision will 
enable the central authority to deal equitably with respect to certain individuals, 
who have recently, at great personal charge, effected the emigration from their 
estates and neighbourhoods of a portion of the surplus population ; and as the 
Unions when established, and the whole community, will be benefited by what 
has thus been done, it seems right that they should bear a moiety of the charge. 

x.— Of Houses of Industry Foundling Hospitals, Mendicity Establishments, and 
other Charitable Institutions. 

,, J® 0 ' There is now a land of Poor Law established in Ireland, under which 
the Houses of Industry are managed, but it is altogether partial and incffec- 
ntWi^l- SCTe ? ? a ,‘r teS ? r0Tidin S tm Houses of Industry, and the 
and the ^ ? nded for fte the poor, should, I think, be repealed, 

“1 *? 12 *1 and “enagement of all such establishments placed under the 
nortedkt vnl 7' Wl ,\ rl ; SpeCt to , '“Stitutions strictly charitable, and sup- 

nreseJt tie 17 T or <> the ™se, -these would of course remain as 

exfeemeW ? °‘ m P ec , tive supporters ; hut it would, I think, be 

their rules and f ° ln ™ 5t the central authority with such a power of revising 
with the ‘“^gt^’r practice, as would ensure their acting in unison 
istnSr. • ? f Ct V°f wiich at least prevent theS acting in 

S principles which it establishes for Poor Law administration in 

workhouses for “ST.h Indu8t 7 become available as Union 

insufficient sire tliev m 67 rP /° r t i le most P art we ll adapted ; and, where of 
where het are the n,n 7 6 “! ar S ed - The other charitable establishments, 

or bv locaf ? pUbllC> provided or ““PPOrted by Government, 

or Dy local grants from the county rates, should, I think be annronriated in like 
manner, under direction of the central authority. appropriated m like 
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121. The foregoing appear to be the only points requiring especial attention, in Part III. 

framing a measure for establishing Poor Laws in Ireland, although there are 

several other matters of minor interest which must not he overlooked. I would pro- 
pose that the “ Poor Law Amendment Act ” should be taken as a guide in draft- 
ing the intended Bill, and that the language, order, and general provisions of that 
Act should be adhered to, except where the contrary is herein indicated, or where 
a variation is obviously necessary. There will, I think, be much practical 
convenience in thus assimilating the two statutes, which provide for Poor Law 
administration in the two countries. 



CONCLUSION. 

122. A measure framed on the principles, and comprising the details which I Conclusion. 
have endeavoured to develop in. this Report, is, I think, necessary for Ireland. Poor L ^7^ eces . 
Unless the great mass of the Irish people are protected from the effects of des- sary to Ireland, 
titution, no great or lasting improvement in their social condition can be expected. 

The establishment of a Poor Law is, I conceive, the first step necessary towards 
this end ; and followed as it must be by other ameliorations, to the introduction of 
which it is a necessary preliminary, we may hope that it mil ultimately prove the 
means of securing for Ireland, the full amount of those benefits which ought to arise 
from her various local advantages, and the natural fertility of her soil. 

123. The disposition everywhere observable, to rely upon the support of Govern- Disordered con- 
ment in all contingencies, rather than upon their own individual exertions, affords dltl(moftlle P eo P ,e - 
a painful proof of the disordered and enfeebled condition to which the social and 

moral energies of the Irish people are reduced. To restore, or create, the feeling of 
self-confidence — to revive, or establish, the habit of reliance upon their own efforts, 

I do not know any measure more effectual, than one that shall compel them to acts 
of local self-government. This will obviously be tlie effect of the introduction of 
the Union system ; and it does not therefore appear unreasonable to expect, that the 
establishment of a Poor Law, as herein recommended, in addition to the advantages 
from its direct enactments, will he attended with collateral advantages of no 
trifling importance in the present state of Ireland'. 

124. Supposing the recommendations contained in this Report to be adopted by 

His Majesty’s Government, and sanctioned by the Legislature, the following, I Unions* * ' S " n “ 
presume, would be the order in which the measure will be introduced in Ireland : 

— After carefully inquiring into the circumstances of the several districts, the 
central authority would proceed to establish Unions, according as localities were 
found to be prepared for the measure ; which would thus not be applied to every 
district at once, but be brought into operation gradually and successively, advancing 
step by step, until the whole country was in union. This was the mode of pro- 
ceeding in England, and this course would, I presume, he pursued in Ireland. It 
may thus, probably, occupy two years, or even more, before every district is put into 
Union ; and possibly another two years, before the workhouses are all completed 
and in operation : but this will not be lost time, as it will serve to prepare the 
people for the measure, and to instruct them as to its objects. It is essential, I 
think, to proceed thus cautiously — pressing forward, or pausing, according to cir- 
cumstances : but it is important, however, that there should be no more delay than 
is actually necessary, in carrying out tlie measure ; for until the whole country is , 
in Union, the Unions which are established will be to a certain extent ineffective, 
and subjected to unequal action : but for this, and the other irregularities which 
may he expected to occur at the outset, before the system becomes fully established, 
the general powers of the central authority will enable them to provide. 

125. With respect to individual Unions, the proceeding, I prepme, wifi be nearly Coure^proceed- 
as follows : — After a cai’eful investigation, the central authority would issue the ° 
necessary order declaring the Union ; the Board of Guardians would be elected, 

and certain paid officers appointed; steps would then be taken for providing a com- 
petent workhouse, with the least possible delay. In these, and in all the earlier 
operations, an Assistant Commissioner would aid by bis presence and advice. When 
the workhouse is so advanced as to admit of any part of it being used, in-door relief 
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would be afforded according to the means of accommodation, beginning of course 
with the aged and infirm. As soon as the workhouse is completed, and the 
machinery effective, steps would then be taken, with the aid of the police, for 
the gradual suppression of mendicancy, by sending into the workhouse those who are 
dependent upon begging for support. This might be done more or less stringently, 
according to circumstances. By thus advancing tentatively, tlie Union authorities 
would be enabled to introduce the system, and to establish the workhouse test, 
without danger, and with little risk of failure in any case — always presuming the 
Assistant Commissioner to he watchful, and that a central authority, armed with 
sufficient powers, superintends and regulates the whole. 

126. In this way, I think, the Union system, as now in operation in England, 
may he established in Ireland, successively advancing until the whole country is 
formed into Unions. The duty of conducting this operation must, I apprehend, 
he confided to some responsible body, such as I have above designated by the term 
“ Central Authority and I have reserved for this part of the Report, such obser- 

vations as have occurred to me on this subject, its importance seeming to require 
a separate aud special consideration. 

127. 1 believe the proposed measure maybe carried into operation, either by means 
of a separate Commission in Ireland, or by the existing English Poor Law Com- 
mission : one of these modes, I presume, must be adopted ; and before deciding upon 
the alternative, it will he necessary to consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. In doing this, it is important to hear in mind, that it is the English Poor 
Law system which is now proposed to he established ; and that the knowledge and 
experience acquired in working the system, can be made available for Ireland, only 
by employing there individuals conversant with the English practice. 

128. If a separate commission should be issued for Ireland, it would therefore be 
necessary that tlie individuals to be selected as Commissioners under it, should 
he acquainted with English Poor Laws as now administered ; and this, I appre- 
hend, would exclude most of those Irishmen who might, otherwise, he deemed 
qualified for the office, if it did not exclude Irishmen altogether. Such exclusion, 
however necessary, would probably have a somewhat ungracious appearance to 
the Irish people, and might excite angry comment. But admitting that three 
Irishmen, conversant with English Poor Law administration, could be found for 
filling a separate Commission, there would still he no guarantee that they would 
carry out the system in all its details. The law would be similar in both coun- 
tries it is true, but tbe practice might, and probably would become widely different 
in each, as was the case in different parts of England under the old Poor Law 
administration. With two Commissions there might possibly be no unity of prin- 
ciple, — there would certainly he no unity of action, — and consequently no identity 
of result. Unless the existing English Poor Law Commission should be unequal to 
the additional duty of introducing tbe proposed law into Ireland, or unless it should 
appear that the Commissioners ought not to he intrusted with the performance of 
this duty, the above reasons would seem to be conclusive against a separate Com- 
mission. 

129. Now, it must be admitted that the official duties of the English Poor Law 
Commissioners have been, and in fact still are, very heavy. As a member of the 
Commission, and one too not unaccustomed to work, I may be permitted to say that 
the labour has been throughout unceasing and excessive, to an extent that nothing 
hut the hope of accomplishing a great public good would have rendered bearable. 
The success of the measure, however, in lessening the pressure upon the rate- 
payers, and in its improvement of the habits and condition of the labouring classes, — 
coupled with the support which has been afforded by Government, and by nearly 
all the intelligent portions of the community, have given the Commissioners encou- 
ragement and confidence ; and, when the process of forming Unions shall be com- 
pletedj as it will be in all probability by Midsummer next, their labours will become 
lighter. Under these circumstances, there would seem to he no insuperable difficulty 
in the way of the present Poor Law Commissioners being made the instruments of 
establishing the new law in Ireland ; and whatever may he the amount of diffi- 
culty at first, it will lessen as the amount of English business decreases, and the 
organization of the Irish machinery is perfected. If, then, no other grounds of 
objection exist, and if it shall be deemed desirable, — I see no reason to doubt that 
the English Poor Law Commissioners are competent to the additional duty of in- 
troducing the proposed measure into Ireland. 
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130. In stating this opinion, I beg to be understood as in no way compromising Conclusion. 

my colleagues, whom I have not felt myself at liberty to consult in this matter, and 

who are in no respect answerable for anything contained in this Report. I may 

venture to add, however, that I do not anticipate any material difference of view on 
their parts ; and your Lordship will probably deem it right to ascertain their sen- 
timents, before coming to a final decision upon this subject. 

131. The reasons in favour of placing the Poor Law administration in the two Reasons in favour 
countries, under the same Commission, appear to be weighty. The equable action, °/ a Joint Commis- 
if so combined— -the. total freedom. from all local, partial, or party influences— the Sl ° D ‘ 
impossibility of jobbing — the certainty of the same application of the same law, and 

the. consequent equality of England and Ireland in this respect— and lastly, the 
saving the expense of a new Commission, — which ought not perhaps to be altoo-ether 
overlooked, although this last consideration should not have the slightest weight, as 
opposed to the establishment of a separate Commission for Ireland, if such was in 
any way necessary. 

132. Assuming that the charge of introducing the new Poor Law into Ireland Modification of 
should be confided to the present Poor Law Commissioners, it will then be neces- ^ ngllsh Commis * 
sary to consider whether any, and what modifications are required, for enabling 10D * 

them to fulfil the large additional duties thus cast upon them. Mr. Senior, whose 
opinions are always entitled to especial attention, after expressly stating that what- 
ever may be done in the way of a Poor-Law for Ireland, ought to be intrusted to 
the existing Commission, and not to a separate authority,' — suggested the addition of 
one or two members to the English Board, which now consists of three. In prac- 
tice, however, I believe it does not always follow, that the efficiency of a Board is 
increased by an increase in the number of its members. Three men may act 
harmoniously and effectively together ; but the addition of a fourth, by destroying 
the proportion, may injure the harmony, and, lessen the efficiency of the Board. 

I do not say that this would necessarily be the case, but there is obviously some 
danger of it ; and as, in my judgment, no necessity will exist for increasing the 
present number of Commissioners, the danger need not be incurred. 

133. In the way of arrangement, however, although not by a direct addition to its Proposed arrange ’ 

numbers, I think the efficiency of the present Commission might be greatly increased. ™® a ^^ n incre * sin S 
If the Commissioners were empowered to confer, what may be called brevet rank, Commission! ° 6 

upon such of their Assistant Commissioners as they might for a time find it neces- 
sary or convenient to associate with themselves, as acting members of the Board, 

it would afford the means of supplying every defect which could arise from 
want of number ; and that, too, with men already tried and trained, and whose 
minds would be in unison with the governing principle of the measure, with the 
previous administration of which they would be familiar. In practice, this would 
be found a great advantage ; and it would probably be some recommendation, 
that it would entail no permanent expense, as the Assistant Commissioners, when 
the emergency was over, would of course fall back into their former position. 

By the 13th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the Commissioners are 
enabled to delegate the full powers of the Board to any Assistant Commissioner, 
excepting only as regards general rules, the making of which is reserved to the 
Board. I do not propose, in the above suggestion, to impart so extensive a 
power as this ; but merely to enable the Commissioners to associate with themselves 
one or more of the Assistant Commissioners, whenever they found it necessary. 

1 34. Another arrangement for increasing the efficiency of the Commission, would Another proposed 
be to constitute the Secretary a member of the Board in virtue of his office, when- arransement ‘ 
ever there are not two Commissioners present. This would be attended with great 

practical convenience in working the Commission. The precedents for such an 
arrangement are, I believe, numerous in the commercial companies, if not in other 
departments of public business ; and there are especial reasons for thus rendering 
the Secretary eligible to act as a member of the Board, under the present Poor 
Law Commission, arising out of the extremely varied character of the business, of 
which no other individual (not a Commissioner) can have so intimate a knowledge. 

In this respect, the Secretary stands far before any Assistant Commissioner, whose 
knowledge is necessarily local and particular, rather than general and compre- 
hensive ; and I would accordingly propose, whenever one Commissioner only is 
present, that, the Secretary, in virtue of his office, should be entitled to act as a 
member, for the purpose of constituting a Board. 

135. With these arrangements, the provision of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
requiring the presence of two Commissioners to constitute a Board, might be 
complied with, whilst one Board sat in Dublin and another in London, which 
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might occasionally "be necessary, especially at first. There will be no risk of 
two Boards so constituted under one Commission, differing materially in views 
or in practice ; but to ensure a perfect unity of action throughout, it might be pro- 
vided, that every document of a general character should be approved by both.. 
Thus, a general order or regulation prepared in London, would be submitted to the 
Board in Dublin before being issued ; and, if in Ireland, it -would he submitted to the 
approval of the Commissioners sitting in London. If a difference of opinion should 
occur between the two Boards, the decision of that Board to which the reference 
is made, should he final. Each Board should regularly report its proceedings 
to the other ; but each should be empowered to affix the seal of the Commission, 
where necessary, in tile ordinary and current business of the office, without waiting 
for the sanction of the other ; hut it should, nevertheless, be open to either to 
raise a question as to the proceedings in any instance. In case of any difference 
of opinion arising between the Commissioners constituting a Board, the point 
should be referred to the other Board (if two Boards were sitting), whose decision 
thereon should be final. 

- 136. I lastly recommend, as another arrangement for increasing the efficiency of 

the Commission, that the Board should he authorized to empower one of its mem- 
bers to visit a district and to associate with himself the Assistant Commissioner in 
charge, or any other ; and the two should then constitute a quorum, and he compe- 
tent to exercise within the particular district the authority of the Commission, 
excepting only as regards general orders. A provision of this kind might occa- 
sionally he useful in England ; but in Ireland it would he still more so, as it may 
there probably he requisite to visit and inspect the district before declaring a 
Union, and also afterwards to witness and regulate its working. 

13T. The first and third of the above suggested arrangements, seem to come fully 
within the spirit, if not within the letter of the Pool- Law Amendment Act. The 
second stands upon its own merits : hut it appears so desirable, with a view to the 
practical working of the Commission, that I strongly recommend its adoption. To 
prevent all doubt and misapprehension, I further recommend that the whole should 
be provided for in the Bill, and thus be made a substantial part of the system. 

138. The staff of able and active officers now attached to the Commission, would 
immediately Income available for Ireland, although it would I think he necessary to 
make some addition to the number of Assistant Commissioners, and to the office 
establishment, winch might he done -with the approbation of the Treasury, as at 
present. The Secretary, Assistant Commissioners, Assistant Secretaries, Clerks, and 
all other persons now in the service of the Commission, or who may hereafter be so, 
should be authorized and required to serve either in Ireland or in England, accord- 
ing to the directions of the Commissioners. These enactments would, I think, 
provide for the enlarged working of the Commission, and at the same time ensure 
its unity of action. 

I have the honour to he. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient and faithful Servant, 

GEO. NICHOLLS. 
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( Memorandum .. ) 



An estimate of tlie annual charge of such a system of relief for the destitute poor 
in Ireland, as is recommended in the preceding Report, may be desired. The fol- 
lowing will, probably, be found to be a pretty near approximation ; but there are 
no data on which such an estimate can be framed with any pretension to minute 
accuracy. 



The population of Ireland being about eight millions, I assume that workhouse 
accommodation may occasionally be required for one per cent., or 80,000 persons :* 
this accommodation to be provided in, say 100 workhouses, each capable of holding 
800 inmates. 

The cost of maintenance per diem in the several mendicity institutions which I 
visited in Ireland, varied from to 2 \d. per head. Taking credit for good 
economical management, I assume that the average cost of maintaining the pauper 
inmates of the workhouses will be Is. per week for each person. I assume, also, 
that the average weekly cost of the establishment, including salaries, clothing, 
bedding, wear and tear, furniture, fuel, and other incidental expenses, will be about 
half that amount, or 6 d. per head, making together a charge of Is. 6 d. per head 
weekly. 



From these assumptions, the following results may be deduced : — 



If the hundred workhouses, each capable of holding 800 paupers, should be 
folly occupied throughout the year, the total charge of maintenance, salaries, 

clothing, wear and tear, &c., would be, per annum 

If the workhouses were, on an average, to be occupied by only three-fourths 
of the foil number throughout the year, the establishment and other charges 
continuing the same, the total charge would be, per annum .... 
If the workhouses were to be only one-half filled, on an average of the whole 
year, the charge would then be, per annum - 



£312,000 

260,000 

208,000 



Our experience of workhouse administration in England, would warrant the 
adoption of the last of the above assumptions for Ireland ; but it may be safer to 
take the second, which will probably be found to approximate pretty nearly to the 



* In Kent, Sussex, Oxford, and Berks, the amount ofin-door pauperism, as returned on the 29th of 
September last, was just one per cent, on the population. These four counties were among the most 
highly pauperised, have been longest under the operation of the new law, and are provided with the 
most effective workhouse accommodation. 
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